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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—o——_ 


HE general aspect of affairs is more peaceful. Count Schouva- 
loff has returned, the Queen has retired to her summer retreat 
in aremote corner of the Scotch Highlands, and one of those inde- 
finable impressions which are so often accurate has got abroad 
that ‘‘there is to be peace.” ‘This means, of course, that the 
two Czars, Alexander and Benjamin, have come to an agreement, 
but of the terms of that agreement nothing whatever has been 
revealed, and probably nothing is known, except to themselves, 
Count Schouvaloff, Prince Bismarck, Lord Odo Russell, Lord 
Salisbury, and possibly, though not certainly, Sir Stafford North- 
cote. When that group have quite settled affairs, the world will be 
permitted to hear what is to happen, which may not be precisely 
whatis expected, and then the English people, which only five years 
ago was self-governing, will be courteously entreated to pay the 
bill. We say ‘ courteously,” because that part of the function of 
Government will be entrusted to Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
oilman of the Government, who will explain in the smoothest 
manner why Parliament must vote what he wants, without 
questions which would indicate want of confidence in her 
Majesty’s Ministry, and want of interest in “the Empire on 
which the sun never sets,” but which cannot get along without 
the aid of Nepaulese Sepoys. 














The ground is evidently hot in Constantinople. On May 
20th, Ali Suavi, a man unfavourably known in London, but once 
tutor to Sultan Murad’s children, headed a crowd of armed 
refugees in a desperate effort to deliver Sultan Murad from the 
Tcheragan Palace. The attempt was resisted by the guard, and 
Ali Suavi, with some twenty of his followers, were shot ; but it 
might very easily have succeeded, and if Murad had once appeared 
in the streets, the capital would have been in insurrection. Indeed, 
it is stated in the Daily News that it would have succeeded, but 
that Murad only begged his liberators to spare his life. Strict 
inquiries are being made into the affair, which is believed to have 
been promoted by the War party, in the hope that Murad would 
be a passive instrument in their hands, but intrigue in Con- 
stantinople is too multiform to be punished. The parties are 
nearly desperate, each faction wishing for a new Sultan, rather 
than a new Prime Minister; and we may hear, the moment 
external pressure is removed, of a series of revolutions. In 
the meantime, the old peculation goes on. Loans raised at 
enormous interest reach the Treasury half-absorbed, and the 
Porte is at its wits’ end to provide funds from week ‘to week. It 
will yet make a desperate attempt to obtain them from Egypt, 
where they are publishing rose-coloured statements, which will be 
80 many incentives to interference. A Khedive who wouldjbleed 
freely would be a godsend to the Porte just now. 


In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Selborne rose to 
argue the legal case against the use of Indian troops in Europe 
by the mere authority of the Crown, and without the consent of 
Parliament. He contended that the form under which the number 
of men for the forces of Great Britain is sanctioned—namely, for 
4 certain defined number of men, ‘‘ not exceeding” so many— 








forbids the employment of any additional number of men, unless 
a Supplementary Vote be asked and taken. Then the Bill of 
Rights, passed in 1689, declares that “the raising or keeping 
of a Standing Army within the Kingdom, in time of peace, 
unless it be with the consent of Parliament, is against the 
law.” From 1732 to 1866, with rare exceptions, the forces sanc- 
tioned in the Mutiny Acts were always described as kept up “ for 
the safety of the Kingdom, the defence of the possessions of the 
Crown, and the preservation of the balance of power in Europe.” 
These last words showed that it was not with reference to the 
safety of the kingdom alone, but with reference to our foreign 
relations with Europe, that these forces were granted. It was the 
Imperial standing Army which was thus numerically limited, and 
any attempt to increase its numbers without the consent of 
Parliament, by bringing reinforcements from India, was clearly 
forbidden. In 1734, when Europe was involved in war and 
Parliament about to be dissolved, the King came to Parliament 
for power to raise additional forces, for which he promised that 
account should be rendered to the next Parliament; and this 
power was conferred upon him by an address of both Houses. 
In 1774, when use was made of the Hanoverian troops to garrison 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon, at a time when Parliament was not 
sitting, the Government of Lord North was charged with having 
violated the law by not asking for a Bill of Indemnity, and Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst justified what had been done, but expressly 
not on the ground that Gibraltar and Port Mahon were not 
within ‘the Kingdom,” in the sense of the Bill of Rights, but 
that owing to the insurrection in America, it was not a time of 
peace, but of war. A Bill of Indemnity was introduced, and passed 
through the Commons, though it dropped in the Lords. Again, 
the Indian Government Act of 1858 insisted that the resources of 
India should not be used to pay Indian troops beyond the frontier, 
‘‘except for preventing or repelling the actual invasion of her 
Majesty’s Indian possessions, or under other sudden and urgent 
necessity.” And in 1867, Sir Stafford Northcote had admitted 
that the using of the Indian troops for Abyssinia without sanction 
of Parliament was probably a transgression of the letter of the law. 


Such was the legal case against what had been done. Lord 
Cairns, in his reply, insisted that ‘‘ the Kingdom” in the Bill of 
Rights meant only England ; asserted,—what was disproved by Sir 
Henry James on the last night of the debate,—that an army in Ire- 
land was being employed at the very period of the passing of the Bill 
of Rights, and for many years afterwards, without the sanction of 
the Legislature, Ireland not being then in the Union ; contended 
that as to the Constitutional controversy of 1774-5, it was not in 
relation to the Bill of Rights, but to the Act of Settlement, not 
in relation to the use of a standing army in Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon, but in relation to the employment of foreigners,— 
i.c., Hanoverians; and that the words used by the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bathurst and Lord Camden should be so understood ; 
insisted, what no one ever disputed, that even Liberal states- 
men like Mr. Fox had always maintained that it was an im- 
portant prerogative of the Crown to distribute its troops at 
its own discretion,—meaning, of course, troops sanctioned by 
Parliament for that purpose,—and proved very elaborately that 
the troops in India are expressly enlisted with a view to their 
being employed beyond the Indian frontier, as well as inside it,— 
which is, of course, quite wise, as, with the proper sanction of 
Parliament, they may be so employed. He pointed to the language 
used by Lord Jobn Russell in discussing the India Act of 1858, 
to show that he (Lord John) desired the Crown to have the same 
prerogative for the employment of Indian troops outside India 
that it has for making war or peace; and insisted that the only 
legal check which the Parliament has on the use of these troops 
outside India, is the same that it has on the use of the troops 
raised at home,—the right of refusing the requisite supplies for 
paying them. ‘he rest of the debate in the Lords was insigni- 
ficant, except the speech of the Prime Minister, emphasising the 
emergency of the occasion, and the necessity for secrecy,—a speech 
to which we have referred at some length in another column. 
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In the Commons the debate was opened on Monday night by 
Lord Hartington, in a rather tedious though weighty speech, in 
which he showed from several precedents that both parties had 
repeatedly admitted that foreign troops could not be employed 
even outside the United Kingdom without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. Lord North, for example, asked in 1775 for a Bill of 
Indemnity for garrisoning Gibraltar and Port Mahon with 
Hanoverians, who were just in the circumstances of the Sepoys,— 
that is, subjects of the British Sovereign, bu! not under the 
control of Parliament. He maintained that the Constitutional 
course was to have asked for a vote of credit, and chaffed the 
Government for trying to alarm Russia by military movements 
which were to be kept absolutely secret. He declared that in 
sending the Sepoys to Malta and asking money afterwards, 
and turning the vote upon the subject into a vote of 
confidence, Government had made the control of Parliament 
illusory. ‘Such a course might be adopted to cover any breach 
whatever of the Constitution.” Lord Hartington was supported by 
Sir Charles Dilke, in a closely reasoned specch, in which the 
newest point, perhaps, was that a previous vote in Parliament 
would have greatly increased the value of the measure as a 
military demonstration; by Mr. Laing, who maintained that the 
summons to the Sepoys would, whether they returned victorious 
or defeated, produce dangers in India, the troops returning either 
sullen or self-confident ; and by Sir W. Harcourt, who showed that 
precedents were against the Government, and who, though agree- 
ing with their general policy, because he did not wish to replace 
Turks by Russians, believed that ‘‘ the cordial co-operation of the 
House of Commons was as necessary as troops.” 





The task of reply on Monday was confided to Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach and Mr. E, Stanhope, the new Under-Secretary for India. 
Sir Michael argued that the conduct of the Opposition in the 
Upper House in avoiding a division showed that they had no 
case, denied that Sepoys were foreign troops, maintained that 
many forces might be used—as, for example, the Reserves, the 
number of which was not specified in the Estimates—and after 
running over the precedents which he said were in his favour, 
based his main defence on the existence of an emergency. The 
action of the Government, he declared, was but the necessary 
complement of the policy sanctioned by Parliament, and in no 
way a departure from it ; and he concluded with a grandiloquent 
peroration about the ‘ distant shores and varied climes, linked to. 
gether by those ocean waves which are at once the symbol and the 
bond of the world-wide dominions of our Queen.” We should 
have thought, with the author of Genesis, that the only thing 
of which a wave could by possibility be a symbol was insta- 
bility, but orators with an imitative fit on cannot be 
expected to be accurate. Mr. E. Stanhope dwelt strongly 
on the proof afforded by that debate that if Govern- 
ment had asked the previous sanction of Parliament, 
there would have been unendurable delays, but made his 
best point out of the argument that the resolution proved too 
much. If passed, it might prevent the despatch of Indian troops 
in most emergent circumstances,—to put down an insurrection, say, 
in the Mauritius or Hong Kong. Why, when the dangers which 
threatened our forefathers had passed away, limit ourselves in 
the application of our own power ? 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday night, Mr. Fawcett 
opened the debate with a vigorous speech, insisting on the enor- 
mous political consequences claimed by the ‘Tories themselves for 
the act which had been thus done without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, and the frivolous plea for emergency and secrecy which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had urged when he pleaded that to 
publish it would have raised the cost of transport. The Attorney- 
General (Sir John Holker) asserted that the prerogative of the 
Crown was absolutely unlimited, except so far as it was limited 
by the Bill of Rights, which had effected a sudden and complete 
revolution in the English law on the subject of standing 
armies; that the Bill of Rights only applied at the time 
it was passed to England, and only after the Acts of Union to 
Great Britain and Ireland, and that it made no difference 
in the world to the legal right whether her Majesty moved 
her troops, in time of war or in peace. Mr. Gladstone made a 
great speech, proving that all the greatest lawyers in England 
treated the Bill of Rights as laying down the old common law of 
England, and not as enacting a new law, and complimented the 
Attorney-General on his large sympathy with the Crown, which, 
according to him, could make peace and war, raise and main- 
tain and discipline armies, move them where it would and 











when it would, with only this check,—that sooner or later 
—it might be after the money had been spent,—it mn 
to come to Parliament for the means of paying them, Mr 
Balfour repeated some of Lord Cairns’s arguments; Mr. 
Newdegate boldly denounced the unconstitutional act of the 
Government; and Mr. Childers closed the debate in a very 
able speech, in which he showed how very large a political issue 
—and one, moreover, on which Lord Salisbury had taken in 1867 
the side the Liberals were taking now,—had been decided without 
asign to Parliament of what Government was about; further. 
how anxiously the employment of Indian troops in Europe had 
been considered, and how unfavourably it had been judged by the 
Committee of the House which sat to look into this very question 


in 1867-8. 


On Thursday, the Home Secretary (Mr. Cross) resumed the 
debate, in a very lame and lumbering speech, in whieh 
he dwelt most emphatically on the need for secrecy at 
the time the measure was resolved on, and declared that 
information had been received which, though it proved 
incorrect, made secrecy imperative; Mr. Herschell, in a 
very powerful legal speech, showed how the constitutional 
check had grown up, and pointed out the great constitutional} 
difference between sending Indian troops to China, and sending 
them to any possessions of the Crown without sanction of Par. 
liament ; Mr. Roebuck (who has been chiefly remarkable in his 
long political life for violent attacks on Government at critical 
moments) made a venomous assault on the Opposition, for their 
want of patriotism in criticising at such a time this great Constitu- 
tional innovation ; Mr. Forster delivered a very striking speech on 
the vast questions of policy,—as regarded the position of England 
in Europe, as regarded the position of England towards India, as re. 
garded the conduct of the Indian Administration,—which had been 
settled silently without consulting Parliament, and that, too, ata 
time when Sir Stafford Northcote had bid Parliament separate in 
peace and hope; the Solicitor-General repeated Lord Cairns’s 
argument with greater passion; Sir Henry James spent on Mr, 
Roebuck more powder and shot than he was worth, and was alto- 
gether too vehement and diffuse ; Sir Stafford Northcote made, as 
usual, a speech of ostentatious innocence, insisting that the whole 
matter was the most trivial in the world, and that theirs was,—not 
indeed by merit, but by the very necessity of the times,—the most 
Constitutional Government in the world; and Lord Hartington 
replied with much energy that never had wars been so sudden and 
short ; that never for generations back had the prerogative of the 
Crown been so able to commit Parliament to any course the 
Ministers thought fit, without really asking its advice ; and that at 
no time, therefore, was there so much necessity for insisting on pre- 
vious notice and previous sanction for measures tending towards 
war. 

The majority for Government was, nevertheless, 121 ;—for 
Government, 347, for Lord Hartington, 226. If, as something 
in one of the speeches on Thursday night suggested, the Govern- 
ment had suspended temporarily five of the Ten Commandments, 
and Lord Hartington had offered a resolution of temperate and 
guarded protest against such a course, it is pretty certain that the 
result would have been the same. ‘The House of Commons is at 
the feet of Lord Beaconsfield. 





In the division of Thursday night, Mr. Newdegate was the 
only Conservative voting for Lord Hartington, though a few 
others appear (like Sir A. Gordon) to have abstained from 
voting altogether. Of the Liberals who voted for the Govern- 
ment, there were nineteen, if at least the eight Irish Home-rulers 
who so voted are to be accounted Liberals. The other Liberals 
were Mr. C. W. Fitzwilliam (Malton),—who is, however, rather a 
Liberal-Conservative than a Liberal,—Mr. Foster (Bridgenorth), 
Mr. H. A. Herbert (Kerry County), the Marquis of Lorne (Argyle- 
shire), Sir M. de Rothschild (Aylesbury), Mr. Samuda (Tower 
Hamlets), Mr. C. R. M. ‘Talbot (Glamorganshire), Mr. Walter 
(Berkshire), Sir E. W. Watkin (Hythe), Mr. A. M. Watkin 
(Great Grimsby), and Mr. Yeaman (Dundee). But a certain 
number of Liberals must have absented themselves, and not a 
few without pairing. Mr. Roebuck, of course, voted for the 
Government; but few Tories indeed are so bitterly anti-Liberal 
as he. 

The leaders of both parties are rather remiss in their conduct 
of the business of the House. On Monday night the great debate 
very nearly fell through in the dinner-hour. The Speaker was just 
putting the question, when Mr. Dillwyn—who is always ready to 
throw himself into any breach—got up and made a ten minutes 
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—eech, without preparation or intention, just to give time for 
calling in the Members. The House owes him much for saving 
it from a disereditable failure, which would have greatly injured it 
with the country. Hada division been taken during the dinner- 
hour on the first night of a great debate, the position of the House 
of Commons would have been exceedingly humiliating and ludi- 
crous ; and this is precisely what would have happened, had not the 
Member for Swansea done what no man does willingly,—con- 
sented to speak without preparation, in order to atone for the 
negligence of the Whips. Mr. Dillwyn was clear and sensible, 
as he always is; but none the less, he sacrificed himself to get the 


House out of a scrape. 


The Supplementary Estimate for the Sepoys has been laid on 
the table, and will be moved on Monday. The total cost of 
moving 7,000 men to Malta, and keeping them there, is set down 
at £748,000. Sepoys cost, therefore, £100 a man. 


The German Government, availing themselves of the excite- 
ment produced by the attempt to assassinate the Emperor, have 
brought in a Bill enabling the officials summarily to suppress 
Socialist” writing, lecturing, or teaching. They will have 
power of suppression, subject only to an appeal to the 
Federal Council, and any resistance will be punished by three 
months’ imprisonment. The Federal Council has passed the 
Bill, and on Thursday it was introduced into Parliament by 
Herr Hofmann, who hoped the Church would crush Socialism, 
but believed forcible repression in the meanwhile indispensable. 
The Liberals of all shades have agreed to resist the Bill, and Herr 
Bennigsen, Prince Bismarck’s special friend among the Moderate 
Liberals, has spoken strongly against it, though promising, if the 
Government think it necessary to strengthen the ordinary laws, to 
assistthem. No doubt is entertained that the Bill will be thrown 
out, and very little that if it is, Parliament will be dissolved, and 
Prince Bismarck will make a strong appeal to the electors to send 
up Conservatives. 





The Government believes, as its recent appointments show, 
in “blood,” and it may possibly believe in bone too. Lord 
Hardinge on Tuesday asked if marks would not be given 
for physical strength, as shown in athletics and gymnastics, 
in the competition for Woolwich and Sandhurst. He ob- 
jected to ‘‘weedy young men.” Lord Hampton, who re- 
ceives £2,000 a year for professing to be head of the Civil 
Service Commission, entirely agreed with Lord Hardinge, and 
Lord Bury seemed to think that the Government were only 
waiting for a confidential report upon the subject, which had 
been submitted to the Duke of Cambridge. As the candidates 
are already submitted to a severe medical examination, the 
proposed system is hardly required, but it will in many 
eyes have this advantage,—that every mark given for 
athletics will reduce the quantity of brains required for admis- 
sion. That the proposed scheme would have weighted some of 
the greatest Generals, as, for example, Vendéme, Napoleon, General 
Havelock, and Field-Marshal von Moltke, does not matter. It 
will give marks to the sons of the squires, who learn riding early, 
and that is sufficient. 


The ‘* Bagot Will Case,” which has excited much interest in 
Ireland, ended on Tuesday in a verdict for the plaintiff, Mrs. 
Neville Bagot, whose case was that her deceased husband, a rich 
Australian squatter, had made his will under an illusion that her 
only child was not his own, and had therefore disinherited him. 
She maintained that the child was his, that she had originally been 
deceived by a mock marriage, but that she had been faithful to 
Mr. Bagot, and that a legal marriage had been performed ten 
weeks before the child was born. On the other hand, the de- 
fendant, John Bagot, principal legatee under the will, contended 
that Mrs. Bagot, formerly Alice Verner, a girl of excellent 
family and position, was a dissolute adventuress, who had 
palmed off the child of some doctor at Nice upon Neville Bagot, 
and had invented the mock marriage, and had been properly 
punished when he discovered the will. A vast quantity of very 
dirty evidence was produced, but it was shown clearly that though 
there might be doubts about the mock marriage—Mrs. Neville 
Bagot admitting in the witness-box that ‘‘ she would tell lies in 
an emergency "—Neville Bagot certainly believed the child 
to be his, that he said so in writing, and that the child 
was unusually like him. The Judge therefore charged 


against the will, the jury agreed, and the child inherits. 
The verdict seems just on the evidence, and may give this 
pleasure, that the child who gets the money is the only person in 








the case who comes out of it without a smudge. ‘There is, it is 
said, to be an application for a new trial ; but as the presumption 
of law is strongly in favour of the child, ‘‘ marriage demonstrating 
paternity” till it is disproved, the evidence of likeness will 
probably remain irresistible. 


The election for the county of Down terminated on Saturday 
in the return of Lord Castlereagh, by a majority of 1,375. The 
numbers were,—Lord Castlereagh (Conservative), 6,076; Mr. 
Andrews, Q.C. (Liberal), 4,701. Lord Beaconsfield immediately 
telegraphed the ‘‘ encouragement” the election had given him, 
and the Tories were wild with delight. There was, however, no 
great occasion for congratulation. Mr. Andrews had been 
selected by the tenant-farmers to come forward as the representa- 
tive of tenant-right, and their votes and a few thoroughly Liberal 
votes he no doubt got; but all the other parties were combined 
against him,—Roman Catholics, who wanted more denominational- 
ism in education than he could approve,—Orangemen, for whom he 
was far too liberal ; Teetotallers, for he objected to the Permis- 
sive Bill, at least, without full compensation to Licensed 
Victuallers; Home-rulers, whose nostrum he dislikes; land- 
owners, whose power he would undermine. Lord Castlereagh 
rained promises on his supporters; and his conspicuous position 
in the county helped him, of course, greatly. The wonder 
is that Mr. Andrews made so stout a fight. Lord Castle- 
reagh took as his motto, ‘Live, and let live,” and some 
very clever political verse was fired off at him by the 
Irish, who understand this sort of thing. This last verse, for 
instance, of a very good squib, is not bad :— 

“ No, ‘ Live and let live,’—that’s the text to instil ; 
That's for landlord and tenants the only true plan. 
He there finds a licence to ‘ live,’—as he will ; 
And they a permission to ‘live,’—as they can.” 





The Oxford University election terminated, as we expected, by 
the victory of Mr. 'Talbot, by nearly three to one,—for Mr. Talbot, 
2,687 ; for Professor Smith, 989. If ability and academical dis- 
tinction had had much to do with the election, Professor Smith 
must have succeeded. But of course the chief points on which 
the election turned, were the Public Worship Regulation Act and 
the Burials Bill, on both of which Mr. Talbot's views were strongly 
identified with the predominant clerical view. And Professor 
Smith lost as many or more votes by his support of Lord Salisbury 
as did Mr. Talbot. A great many voters—about a thousand—did 
not vote. If it be true that Oxford has grown sceptical, it would 
seem that scepticism is as Conservative as faith. All is grist to 
the Conservatives which comes to the Oxford mill. 


Reading, however, has returned a very strong Liberal, in place 
of the late Sir Francis Goldsmid, who on the Eastern Question 
was not a Liberal at all. Mr. Palmer, who had denounced Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy in good round terms, and called the Con- 
servatives of Reading a war-at-any-price party, received 2,223 
votes, against 1,565 for the Conservative, Mr. Attenborough ; 
leaving the Liberal majority, 658. At the last election the majority 
of the highest Liberal (Mr. Lefevre) over the highest Conservative 
(Mr. Attenborough) was only 142. Mr. Attenborough polled, 
in fact, 87 votes fewer than last time; while the Liberal 
Member just returned polled 429 votes more than the highest 
Liberal polled last time. No doubt, for Reading, Mr. Palmer was 
a good candidate, but he could hardly be a better than Mr. 
Lefevre. 


Lord Carnarvon on Wednesday, in distributing the prizes to 
the medical students of King’s College Hospital, made a remark- 
able statement about the chances offered by the profession. He 
had inquired carefully about the matter, and Sir James Paget 
had told him that in one great hospital the career of 
1,000 students had been followed. Out of them all, 23 had 
achieved a great success, 10 considerable success, 6() success, and 
307 fair success. The remainder ‘‘had passed into a terrible 
limbo of death, failure, and leaving the profession.” ‘That is to 
say, the chance to a medical student of prosperity is 9 per cent. ; 
of competence, 40 per cent.; and of total failure, 60 per cent, 
That is a large proportion of failures, as compared with 
any other necessary profession; but it includes deaths, and 
we have a suspicion that the mortality among doctors is very 
high. The popular notion that they ‘‘do not catch things ” is 
only partially true, and the deaths from exposure must be very 
numerous. Leta man with a slight pulmonary predisposition 
try a doctor’s life on the East coast for a month, and see how he 
is then. 


Consols were on Friday 96§ to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———_—_ 
THE GREAT CONSTITUTIONAL DEBATE. 


O those who will pore,—not without consequences plea- 
santer for oculists than for eyes,—over the long and 

close columns of the great Constitutional debate, there will 
at least accrue some reward for their toil. A few conclusions 
appear to us to stand out very distinctly, even after all 
that has been effectually said on either side has been 
given its full weight. In the first place, it will be seen 
that the constitutional contention that it lies with the Crown 
to distribute as it chooses the troops granted to the Crown, 
under such limitations as Parliament has annexed to the 
grant, is not really disputed by any one. The importance 
of this prerogative lies in this,—that when the troops 
receive an order from the proper officers of the Crown, 
it shall not lie with them to say that to obey that 
order would be infringing the conditions annexed by Par- 
liament. As it is the prerogative of the Crown to give the 
order, it is the duty of the Army to obey, without raising 
any political issue. A great deal of the laborious effort spent 
in showing that the Crown really has this prerogative was there- 
fore quite irrelevant. Ofcourse it has. Of course the difficulty 
raised as to the originally proposed 55th Clause in the Indian 
Government Act of 1858, for which a substitute was subse- 
quently found in the House of Lords, turned on this point. That 
clause, as originally proposed, rendered it illegal for her Majesty 
to order her Indian troops beyond the frontiers of India, “ ex- 
cept for repelling actual invasion or other sudden and urgent 
necessity.” To this it was objected that the Crown had always 
had the prerogative of making peace or war, and that it had 
always had the same prerogative for moving troops for the 
purposes of making peace or war; and that to render this 
action of the Crown’s intrinsically illegal, was not consistent 
with the traditions of Parliament or the safety of the Empire ; 
but, it was added, that Parliament should keep its check over 
the Crown in the old fashion, by insisting on the pre- 
liminary right of voting the exact numbers of the British 
Army and the supplies for it; by forbidding the Crown to 
bring into any dependency or colony of the Empire troops not 
sanctioned for that service, either by Parliament or by the 
legislature of the particular dependency or colony, when it 
had the powers granted it for such a purpose; by asserting 
the right of Parliament to control the Indian policy of 
the Government ; and finally, by requiring the pre- 
vious assent of Parliament to the use of the revenues 
of India for the payment of any military force employed 
outside the Indian frontier, unless it were a case of “ sudden 
and urgent necessity,” in which case the consent of Parliament 
must be asked and obtained as soon as possible. All this is 
as clear as day. No one denies that when the Crown gave the 
order to go to Malta, the troops were bound to obey; and 
that no one but the Crown could give the order. But what 
is traversed is, first, the constitutional right of the Crown to 
give such an order at all without asking the assent of Parlia- 
ment, inasmuch as it increased the forces at its disposal within 
a dependency for which Parliament, and not the Government 
of India, provides the means of defence ; next, the constitutional 
right to provide even temporarily, without Parliamentary 
assent, for the payment of those forces out of the Indian 
revenue, without such an emergency as some of the Ministers 
plead, and others of them have all but implicitly disclaimed ; 
and lastly, the political right to initiate a most important 
policy, teeming with the largest consequences, on which the 
most eminent statesmen were known to be profoundly divided, 
without giving Parliament the opportunity of pronouncing 
its opinion upon that policy. All that the Government 
can be said to have effected by their arguments is this,—to 
have thrown a certain very light shadow of doubt on the 
question whether the prohibition contained in the Bill of Rights 
against increasing the standing Army by troops not either 
directly, or indirectly through other legitimate Legislatures, 
sanctioned by Parliament, really was intended to apply beyond 
the United Kingdom; and next, to have shown, as the 
Solicitor-General did, that as regards the Indian Government 
Act, it is legal, and not illegal, to use the revenues of 
India provisionally for the payment of troops beyond the 
frontier, ‘for preventing or repelling actual invasion of her 
Majesty’s Indian possessions, or under other sudden and 
urgent necessity.” This was quite the maximum which 
the Government succeeded in establishing. Those who will 


or soda-water, and then consider the matter again. 








read carefully Mr. Herschell’s remarkable legal disouic+; 
will see, we think, the strongest reason to believe aa 
if it had been lawful to send Indian troops into Abyssinia ~ 
China without the sanction of Parliament,—that did not at 
all cover the case of sending them into a dependency of the 
British Empire without such sanction, since all the dependencies 
for which Parliament, or some other Legislature empowered b 
Parliament, provides the defences, is in all probability aa 
by the Bill of Rights against the invasion of an extra-Parlia. 
mentary army ; so that though we admit a shade of doubt on 
the matter, we believe that the case of the Opposition on this 
point is far stronger than the case of the Government 
The Solicitor-General’s point was better established. If a case 
of “sudden and urgent necessity ” existed, it clearly was lawful 
to use the Indian revenues provisionally without the sanction of 
Parliament ; but that sanction should have been sought on the 
first possible day, and the necessity should have been pleaded 
and regretted. On the third point the Government not only 
made no case, but carefully and even anxiously ignored it, [t 
was pressed upon them from all sides that as regarded the 
policy of the measure, a stronger case for consulting Parlia. 
ment could hardly be imagined. Mr. Childers showed how 
strong a protest Lord Salisbury himself had made against 
turning India into a monster barracks for supplementing our 
European Army. He showed how dangerous the highest 
authorities had pronounced the policy of bringing Native 
regiments over to serve with Europeans on the eve of a war, 
and how carefully the question had been discussed before a 
Committee of the House of Commons. And Mr. Forster in 
his speech put with the greatest breadth and force the large 
issues which this new policy opens up ; the great change which 
will come over our Foreign policy in Europe, and the policy of 
European States towards us, if we thus deliberately enter the 
field as a Power depending as much on our military as on our 
naval strength ; the great change which will come over our policy 
towards India, and the views with which the races of India 
will regard our Government, if we begin to rely on them for the 
propping-up of English influence in Europe ; and finally, the 
great changes which will come over the Indian Administration, 
if one of the purposes which in future it is compelled to regard 
as of first-rate significance is the purpose of keeping a large 
surplus force ready for disposal in Europe, and keeping the Indian 
peoples in the humour that will best admit of our sparing such 
a force. All this was put before the House with admirable 
strength by Mr. Forster, and there was not a syllable, not a 
suggestion of reply. The Government never denied that they 
had struck a political coup d’état in acting as they did, without 
asking Parliamentary advice. They only even endeavoured to prove 
that it was not unconstitutional to bring Indian troops to Malta 
without Parliamentary sanction, and failed to render this really 
probable, though they did throw some shadow of doubt on the 
illegality of the step,—and succeeded in proving that if there 
really was a tremendous emergency, it was not illegal to 
use the Indian revenues provisionally without the sanction 
of Parliament for the payment of troops outside the 
Indian frontier; but some of them explicitly asserted, and 
some of them implicitly denied,—or at least, spoke in 
a way that must throw the greatest doubt on the nature 
of their own opinion,—that such an emergency really 
existed. 

Still, the defeat of the Liberals was crushing, and all the more 
crushing for the contempt with which the most impressive and 
weighty part of their argument was treated. Sir Stafford 
Northcote took his usual line, minimising the meaning and 
importance of everything that had happened. In the 
Abyssinian case, when the Government was in a minority, 
he was repentant. But with a majority at his back, he 
was only frigidly surprised at all the pother. As for the 
Constitutional control of the House of Commons, did any 
one doubt it? Who supposed for a moment that the Queen 
would use her prerogative dangerously? As for Parliament, 
it is supreme. The controversies of the old days are obsolete. 
What was the difference practically between asking the House 
to vote the money after the expense was incurred, and asking 
it to vote the money before the expense was incurred? Any- 
how, without their voting the money, the policy could not go 
on,—so what were they afraid of? ‘Foolish, excitable 
creatures,’—he seemed to say to the Liberals,—t put ice to 
your heads; get a good night’s rest; take some alterative 


is all a fuss about nothing; all a mare’s-nest. No one 
challenges Parliament. It is omnipotent. All we ask is that 
you should be just as content with endorsing a policy we have 
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initiated, as with initiating a policy which we endorse. And reasons which he has altogether concealed from Parliament 
what can you want better ? So long as you are asked to write and the country, and which he intends still to conceal. While 
our name at the back of the bill, what matters it whether | his lieutenants in the Commons were inventing all kinds of 
is drawn in our favour or in yours? That has been the | constitutional excuses for the measure, Lord Beaconsfield in 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s line throughout the whole of these | the Upper House was telling the Peers that he had no excuse 
proceedings. He has affected never to be able to see what all to suggest at present, that he was carrying out a plan—like 
the trouble was about, and really we consider that no tactics | General Trochu—and that until it had succeeded his lips were 
could be more successful. Lord Carnarvon resigns, and Sir sealed. At first, indeed, he did not intend to speak at all, but 
Stafford Northcote wonders, and sings a little lullaby to the the Duke of Rutland—a most consistent and determined Con- 
House of Commons. Lord Derby resigns, and Sir Stafford | servative—plainly asked him why he had not consulted Par- 
Northcote hardly raises his eyebrows. Parliament is about liament; and Lord Granville, the leader of the Opposition, 
to separate, and he assures them they may go in peace ; | taunted him with making no reply to such a supporter. He 
there is no emergency, no new or urgent feature in the case. | therefore rose, and made what, under the circumstances, was 
The day after, it appears that a new and great stroke of | one of the most remarkable speeches ever uttered by a British 
policy has been initiated, for which the sanction of Parliament, | Minister. He bluntly refused to give any answer :—* The 
except “ under sudden and urgent necessity,” is admitted on all | noble earl [Lord Granville] who has just spoken has rebuked 
sides to be requisite. Parliament reassembles, and he explains | us for not having answered a question put by the noble duke 
the “sudden and urgent necessity ” as a matter chiefly concern- [the Duke of Rutland] who sits behind me. If a question 
ing the cost of transport. His comrades talk a very different | which is frequently put is not answered, it may be taken 
language, and talk of deep secrets and hair-breadth escapes, such | that there is good reason for silence on the part of those to 
as might have been supposed to whiten the hair of all the | whom the question is put. I shall not take refuge in any 
Cabinet. Sir Stafford Northcote listens to all this exciting | technical reasons that I might give for my silence, but say at 
phraseology, but echoes not a word of it. He is challenged | once that I did not think it would be for the advantage of the 
as to his reasons for not consulting Parliament on the new | public service that the question suggested by the noble duke 
policy, in a time which he had described as hopeful, and | and referred to by the noble earl should be answered.” Those 
he simply ignores the challenge. He is like Sir Joshua| words are clear enough, but the Premier was determined to 
Reynolds, as described by Goldsmith,—* When they talked | to make them still more clear. He repeated only a minute 
of their Raffaels, Correggios, and stuff, he shifted his | after the same declaration in a yet more emphatic manner :— 
trumpet, and only took snuff.” He heard Mr. Cross’s |“ The House is not in a position in which we [Her Majesty's 
speech, but he never endorsed a word of it. He heard Mr./Government] might be reproached for our conduct, nor 
Forster pressing for information, but he put it all aside. And are we able to defend that conduct without entering into 
really he could not have done better. The Members of the | details which I say, advisedly, it would not be for the 





Government act like the different partners in a solicitors’ firm ; 
they each take a different class of clients. Mr. Cross looks after 
those who do not like to trust Government, unless there be 
real urgency. Sir Stafford Northcote accounts for those super- 
fine politicians who lke to have constitutional crises pooh- 
poohed, and to hear that all dangers to liberty are as obsolete 
as the megatherium. The two lines are not very consistent. 
But then, the human heart is not very consistent ; and they each 
of them provide what one class of minds most easily assimi- 
lates. But we cannot say we like this division of labour. 
If Mr. Cross is right, Sir Stafford Northcote is acting 
a part; and if Sir Stafford Northcote is right, Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mr. Cross are acting a part. And both 
the one section and the other must be acting parts, in 
tacitly ignoring the line of their colleagues, and getting 
credit both for courageously taking up tremendous responsi- 
bilities under great emergencies,—and also for doing nothing 
in particular which it ought to interest any reasonable 
Englishman to challenge, in such a time and such a country 
as our own. 





public advantage should at this moment be laid before 
your Lordships’ House. I must decline, in these circumstances, 
to explain the conduct of her Majesty’s Government with 
respect to the movement of the native forces of her 
Majesty from India.” Even this, however, was not 
sufficient. A momentary secrecy has often been observed 
in England, but Lord Beaconsfield had contemplated 
much more than that. The Indian Treasury could, he- 
observed, bear the expense of the expedition for months with- 
out Parliamentary help. “The noble lord [Lord Granville,] 
who has been a Minister of the Crown, must know very well 
that the accounts between England and India are of a very 
considerable character. They have this peculiarity, I believe, 
namely, that the debt of the Indian Treasury to the Treasury 
of England is generally very large, and thus far, if even for two 
or three months the Supplementary Estimates were not carried in 
Parliament, still the Indian Treasury would be perfectly safe, 
because it would probably owe that of England a much larger 
sum.” In other words, India owes England a great deal of 
money, and therefore if India has to pay troops employed in 











English service for a long while, till it is discreet to inform 
Parliament, she is only paying her debts, and Parliament 
can write off the amount so spent to her credit, and all will 
ORIES think it very hard when Liberals accuse their|be square. The effect of the doctrine thus laid down, 
favourite Minister of a tendency towards personal govern- | combined with the high doctrine of prerogative main- 
ment, but even they must see that the recent conduct of the | tained by Lord Cairns, is that the Government may order 
Ministry supplies some plausible ground for the accusation, at an expedition from India, pay for it out of the Indian 
least in its serious meaning. That meaning is not, as some | Treasury, and ask permission only when it is compelled to ask 
people artfully assume, that Lord Beaconsfield wishes to make | Parliament to write off the spent and irrecoverable moneys to. 
of the Queen a despot who can govern by mere orders, or can | India’s credit. It may, that is, do an act of the first 
decide a criminal case as James I. did; but that he desires, in | importance, probably involving war, without previously asking 
all foreign and most “Imperial” affairs, to strengthen the Parliament at all, and leaving to Parliament no option, 
Executive to the injury of Parliament, to entrust all serious | except to assent to the act or rob the Treasury of India. 
business to a minute group of advisers, and to deprive Parlia-| And in placing Parliament in that position, the Government, 
ment of its deliberative powers, though not of its power of veto. | Lord Beaconsfield says, will do nothing owfre or unusual. 
Liberals who think thus say that Lord Beaconsfield is intent |“ With regard to the other argument,—namely, the illegality 
upon some policy in the Eastern Question to which he desires to of the Indian Treasury bearing for the moment certain 
commit the country in advance without consulting Parliament, | expenditure, I think your Lordships must feel that 
and without, it is strongly suspected, the full comprehension | that was really trifling with the question.” And finally, as 
of his whole Cabinet, that is, of the governing Committee, |if all this were not enough, Lord Beaconsfield repeated again 
_ to which, and not to the Premier only, the country commits | that although Parliament was being pledged in advance to 
the function of advising the Sovereign. This policy may be | certain large expenditures, he would not reveal their reason :— 
admirable or may be injurious, but it is kept strictly secret, '“T have expressed my regret that this discussion had arisen 
while steps are taken so serious that when the veil is lifted, the | at this particular moment. My lips are shut. I should like,. 
country may find it has no option except to advance along a! of course, and all my colleagues would, I am sure, like, if we. 
road already gently graded, and graded downwards, by the could come forward and do that which we should be prepared 
Premier. The idea thus formulated may be absurd, but! and glad to do,—to vindicate our policy and give our reasons, 
there can be no doubt of its influence, and as little | which I hope would be satisfactory to the country, for all the 
that the events of the past few days give it some rea-| measures that we have recommended and introduced. We 
sonable colour. In the first place, Lord Beaconsfield has | have been animated by one feeling throughout this business, 
avowed that he ordered the Sepoy troops to Malta for | which sustains and, I hope, inspires us at present, and that is 
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to secure the blessings of peace, and to maintain the freedom pared for the measures of physical repression with which it j 
of Europe and the just position of this country. We are | the defect of his temperament to fancy that intellectual piri 
striving at this moment to attain to those great results. But | can be crushed. He wants to make Socialist writing penal, 
it is impossible at this particular moment to meet discussions | just as he wanted to make Ultramontane preaching an offence 
and attacks of this kind, and vindicate our conduct, without | He will be disappointed in both cases, but as to the former = 
our having to make statements and enter into arguments | do not wonder at his alarm, There can be no doubt whatever 
and details which might be prejudicial to those great objects | that Socialism, whatever its merits or defects, is a much more 
which not only ourselves, but Iam sure equally the noble lords | serious portent in Germany than either in France or Britain 
opposite, must desire to accomplish and achieve.” |In Britain it has no competent leaders, and in France the 
We have, then, these facts before us,—that Lord | party has so confused itself with mere anarchists as to be at 
Beaconsfield, a2 man known to have large and viewy | once dreaded and detested by the immense majority of the 
ideas, who created the Queen Empress of India in order | people; but in Germany it has able guides, a definite poli 
to resist Russia, has some plan in his mind so large that | and the intellectual strength which comes of companating 
he risks a grave constitutional outery and endangers the old | moderation. As usual in Germany, the original impulse 
relations between England and India in order to carry it out, | comes from the thinking class. A considerable number 
but will not, even at the eleventh hour, when his policy is| of thoughtful and influential men, including some Pro. 
publicly challenged, reveal to Parliament what it is. It is| fessors, men who are not seeking either blood or rapine 
essential, he says, to remain silent, and with that answer the | have come to the conclusion that the doctrines of Politi. 
country, unless it likes to swap horses while crossing a stream, | cal Economy are all wrong, that individualism leads to 
must perforce remain content. How is it possible, under such | misery, and that the control of the mighty power called 
circumstances, for either opponents or friends not to believe | Capital can safely be entrusted to Society alone. They propose 
that the Premier has taken the most serious portion of the therefore, by meetings, by speeches, and above all, by journals, 
functions of Government into his own hands, and is using | to educate the masses in their ideas, and gradually, as universal 
them, and intends to use them, without allowing Parliament a | suffrage is now established, to obtain the complete control of 
voice until his plans have succeeded? The policy he pursues | the Parliamentary instrument. That established, they would 
may be a wise one, or may be a foolish one, but it is one | gradually compel all private capitalists to hand over their 
which the people will have no power whatever to reject or | businesses and their fortunes to the State, which would in each 
modify, for though it may be true that vor populi vox Dei, | district so extend its administrative control as to be the sole 
even Providence cannot recall the past. That may te’ employer of labour, and distribute to each person his quota of 
very good government, but it is not government through income, according to his quota of work. It follows as a matter 
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Parliament, but government from above, government through 
a knot of statesmen whom the country may dismiss, but can- 
not either control, or guide, or assist in their deliberations. If 
these statesmen have, for instance, an “ alternative design” 
which is neither peaceful nor precisely warlike, which the country 
does not know and to which it has not assented, they can 
carry it out. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s speech would be convincing even if it 
stood alone, but it does not stand alone. The same impervious 
secrecy is maintained on all hands. There have been, it is 
well understood, grave conversations with the French Govern- 
ment, but their purport is unrevealed. The Foreign Secretary, 
departing from the usual courtesy of English political life, 
refuses, on grounds of public interest, even to receive a depu- 
tation composed of men of the highest rank or greatest eminence 
in literature, who asked for audience in order to present an 
address signed by more than two hundred thousand persons, 
including the majority of all who wield intellectual influ- 
ence in the country, because he implies that strict secresy 
must be preserved. The most imperative orders must 
have been issued in India to the same end, even if, as 
is quite possible, Lord Lytton has not been kept in 
the dark; and the Daily News correspondent at St. Peters- 
burg, a man often well informed, sends thence the following 
significant hint :—‘ Last evening I heard some rather original 
conjectures on this subject [the subject of the unusual secrecy 
observed in Russia]. It is contended that this is a recom- 


mendation, a condition, even, which has been brought from | 


London, where it is thought that people are returning by de- 


of course that work would be compulsory, though the point is 

omitted by our principal informant, a cool-headed Scotchman, 
| who is on the spot, examining both the leading Socialists and 
| their literature. And it follows also that private fortunes 
| would be suppressed, though, curiously enough, the Socialists 
| deny this, and state that they would leave accumulation—ag 
| by savings, for instance—free, only prohibiting their employ. 
/ment in the control of labour. As this would also prevent 
| their investment in profitable business, they have, we presume, 
_a plan of this kind in their heads,—that while all capital should 
| pass to the State, its owners should receive some fixed interest 
| for its use, and therefore retain some incentive to accumulae 
‘tion. The State would take a fortune left, say, in England, 

to a Leipziger, and use it in industry, but would give some 
|interest upon it. The effect of this scheme, supposing it 
_earried out, would be to destroy the power now wielded by 
individual possessors of capital, but not to efface all social 
inequalities,—a curious difference, if it really exists, between 
German and French views of a desirable Utopia. 

It is not necessary, we suppose, in this country to expose a 
speculation of this kind. Its effect, if carried out, say, in any 
| one Administrative Circle or small State of Germany, would be 
to divide the population into three classes,—a bureaucracy 
directing all industry, a proletariat forced to work by a stern 
conscription—for if money were granted to the lazy, the indus- 
trious would suffer—and an army charged to enforce the 
necessary surrenders of property, to maintain the needful dis- 
| cipline, and to put down the strikes and émeutes which, when- 
| ever a strong minority thought the delegates of the majority 








grees to the system formerly supported by the old Tories, | foolish or oppressive, would be certain to occur. Even in 
which consists in making foreign politics the speciality of a | Monasteries such things have occurred, and a Circle so ad 
very limited circle of advisers of the Crown, chosen by the | ministered would be a vast monastery, with both sexes in it, 
latter, and conforming to its instructions.” The whole evidence | with no equality of condition, and with no religion to make 
hangs together, and indicates that on questions vitally affecting | obedience a duty of the inner mind. The system for 
the future of the country, England is now governed by a minute | which modern society had been destroyed would not 
group of men, whose chief does not consider it either necessary | last a month, or lasting, would put an end at once 
or expedient to take Parliament into his confidence. That is,| to accumulation and to freedom. Nevertheless, it is 
at all events, a bold innovation on English practice, and the | certain that the scheme we have roughly sketched has 
statesman who makes it should be very sure that when the ; become an ideal in some of the best cultivated minds in Ger- 
people awake to his plans, they will accord him either a| many, is spreading rapidly among students, and has already 
formal or an informal Act of Indemnity. He has cost them | the open adhesion of one-twelfth at least—other accounts 
many millions already. say one-eighth—of all the adult males within the Empire. 
Three-fourths of a million of electors threw votes last —— , 

for Socialist candidates, or candidates asking the Sociali 
PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE SOCIALISTS. vote. This proportion is not, it is true, evenly distributed, the 
T is not easy to believe that Prince Bismarck has been pro- | physical strength of Socialism being chiefly in the great 
voked to the repressive legislation which he proposes by | centres ; but the idea spreads rapidly, and is assisted by many 
the attempt upon the Emperor’s life. That crime and the | causes other than argument. One is the bitter hatred borne 
burst of loyalty it has excited have given him his opportunity, | alike by the people and the poorer aristocrats to the bour 
and removed many difficulties from his path, but they cannot | geoisie, which, intoxicated by the sudden wealth which the 
have changed or even greatly modified his permanent policy. | “Indemnity money,” i.e., the mighty treasure extorted from 








He has always regarded Socialism as the social danger of | 
Germany, and has always, it may well be believed, been pre- 


France by the cannon, appeared to bring to Germany, lost in 
mad speculation and much fraud its self-respect and the 
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respect of the commuity; another is the deep misery which 
has followed the bursting of that great bubble ; a third is the 
sort of horror of religion which has infected large classes,—a 
horror greatly produced by the idea that the clergy “try to 
substitute for a payment in happiness on earth bills drawn on 
heaven ;” and a fourth, the most formidable of all, is this, 
the humanitarians in Germany, the men who fight for 
attainable ameliorations of the people’s condition, such 
as Factory Acts, are often Socialists, and the whole credit 
of their philanthropic movements goes to the advan- 
tage of the new party. Then it has journals, some of 
them both able and moderate, such as we are told is the 
Vorwarts, with its circulation of 12,000, and a great many of 
inferior tone; lecturers, tract-distributors, and enthusiastic 
propagandists of all kinds. These all obey the laws, but de- 
spise them, and all profess a supreme confidence in the ulti- 
mate victory of their principles, which may have its root in con- 
ceit, but which increases their strength and greatly impresses the 
masses. They are confident that as they increased their repre- 
sentatives at the last election from two to twelve, they will at 
the next double this number, and that the machinery of the 
German, and more especially the Prussian Government, with 
its centralisation, its ubiquitous bureaucracy, and its persistent 
reiteration of the dogma that individualism must be subor- 
dinate to the needs of the State, is permanently operating in 
their favour. 

Prince Bismarck, who knows all this, and knows, too, that 
all male Germans, having passed through the military mill, 
are apt at organisation, and able to endure pressure which to 
men of other nations would be offensive, is naturally alarmed, 
and naturally also, being Prince Bismarck, has recourse to his 
weapon,—force. He has supported a measure, which has passed 
the Federal Council with only one dissentient, and was on 
Thursday submitted to Parliament, and which has caused so 
deep an excitement that it is believed the German Parliament 
will reject it absolutely, and be dissolved. With their customary 
imbecility, the bulletin-makers have not forwarded the text 
or any full analysis of this law, but it is stated that its principle 
is to enable the police—that is, we suppose, any Minister—to 
silence any publication or speaker at a public meeting teaching 
Socialist ideas, the only appeal, and that after the fact, being 
to the Federal Council. Socialist teaching is, in fact, placed 
at the mercy of the Executive, and it is expressly stated that 
Socialismus is not defined. The result of this proposal will 
probably be that Parliament will reject it, that the Chamber 
will be dissolved, and that the Socialists, being supported by 
all who are opposed to repression, will occupy a more formid- 
able position than ever ; but suppose it carried, and what will 
be the result? That it will be very difficult for any one to 
propagate Socialis€ opinions through a journal? Not so, but 
that it will be nearly impossible for any one to express 
in print ideas which any police officer thinks Socialistic. 
That is to say, the argument for the best remedy for 
Socialism, humanitarian legislation, argument which must 
of necessity be more or less Socialistic in principle, will 
be suppressed. It is next to impossible to defend a Poor Law, 
a Factory Act, a State Savings’-bank, a State grant for educa- 
tion, without arguments which a man of logical mind would 
at once show to be, in tendency at all events, Socialist ; and on 
the Continent the impossibility is complete, for it is not the 
suffering around so much as the bad arrangements of society 
which there inspire the humanitarian. A bureaucrat may 
reasonably, under such legislation, prohibit a German transla- 
tion of “ Les Misérables,” or of the Times’ leaders against the 





will bear to see its freedom of thought curtailed ; but if it does, 
the first consequences will be that ten Socialist speeches will 
be uttered in Parliament where one is now, that the journals 
which can be punished if they preach violence will be super- 
seded by fly-leaves which cannot, and that Germany will be 
honeycombed with secret societies ten times as formidable as 
any group of men upon whom the Chancellor could now lay 
his hand,—and we may add, with ten times as many potential 
assassins among them. Liberty of the Press has a great deal 
to answer for, but at all events it does not foster Thistlewoods. 





SIR JOHN HOLKER. 


HE Attorney-General, Sir John Holker, is, to some extent, 

a unique figure in Parliament. When he became 
Solicitor-General, on the formation of the present Government, 
nobody knew much about him. That he was a Lancashire 
man, and had sat for Preston since 1872; that he had gone 
the Northern Circuit; that he had taken silk a few years 
previously ; and that, according to “ Dod,” he “is in favour 
of maintaining our ancient Constitution in Church and State,” 
and opposed to the exclusion of religion from education, was 
about as much as any ordinary politician could tell of the new 
Law Officer. At the Bar, he had shown head, but hardly 
learning, still less persuasiveness. Yet he gave the impression 
of a man of force, and that impression he has certainly not only 
maintained, but increased. Mr, Gladstone thought it worth 
his while on Tuesday to spend a great speech upon him; and 
Mr. Gladstone does not often spend his fire on a weak or in- 
significant antagonist. The truth, no doubt, is that Sir John 
Holker is neither weak nor insignificant, though there is some- 
thing arduously uphill and grating, both in his Parliament- 
ary tone of voice, and in his Parliamentary tone of thought. 
If you listen to his tones merely, he seems always to be fighting 
a losing, though a very stiff and hard-fought battle against the 
world,—always to be ordering up argumentative supports to a 
cause which he knows to be foredoomed, but none the less 
thinks it due to his historical conscience to support. It is 
true that as the legal adviser of an Administration with a 
mighty majority, he is by no means just at present the cham- 
pion of a lost cause. But Sir John Holker’s manner and vein 
of thought are in all probability far too deeply ingrained in him 
to be seriously affected by the events of the day. His party 
is in power, but his spirits do not rise with their successes, 
Calum non animum mutat, There is something of the political 
Sisyphus about him. If the emergencies of the party do not 
compel him to roll a big stone uphill which is sure to 
roll down again, there is something in his own nature 
which seems to enforce that disagreeable necessity. As 
a lawyer at least, he is always imposing on himself toils of 
advocacy at once needless and immense. Take the case of the 
fugitive-slave controversy of two years ago, His Govern- 
ment evidently were not inclined to make more than a 
mere excuse or apology for the Admiralty Circular which 
they had issued. Mr. Disraeli said, on the reopening of Par- 
liament, that he was “not there to defend it for a moment.” 
“The country had condoned the error, and he need not dwell 
upon it.” But though the Attorney-General had this explicit 
notice of the view and policy of the Government, so soon as 
the debate on the unfortunate Circular came on, instead of 
accepting the hint of his chief, and apologising, on 
the ground of the bad example set by Lord Clarendon, 
for what had been done, he set himself the elaborate 
and most ungrateful task,—a task welcome to no one among 
his friends, and to every one among his opponents,—of 





severer clauses of the Poor Law. Prince Bismarck proposes to | 

sit upon the safety-valve, and suppress discussion the effect of proving most carefully that even her Majesty’s ships-of- 
which, if only it were left free, would be to alleviate the war are exempted by the comity of nations only from the 
terrors, terrors of starvation or semi-starvation—which fill the | “ jurisdiction,” not from “the law” of the nation in whose 
ranks of the army of Socialism. We say nothing of the cer- | waters they are anchored; and that this “ comity of nations ” 
tainty that Germany will go on thinking and communicating | requires us to respect the foreigner’s law,—even though it be 
her thoughts, whatever her Government may do, nothing of | a law of slavery,—and at most only to use our moral influ- 
the secret literature sure to take the place of the public litera- ence to alleviate the severity of its most painful consequences. 
ture, nothing of the impossibility of preventing discussion in a| There was something grand,—something quite heroic, and 
land of clubs and beer-houses, and only ask how, if an| after a dark fashion Quixotic,—in this self-imposed task of 
undefined Socialism is to be suppressed by force, the Sir John Holker’s. No one on his own side was pleased by 
antidote to Socialism, philanthropic legislation, is to be kept his performance, unless it were himself, It was a speech tending 
alive. If Prince Bismarck were ruling England, he would to magnify greatly to the public the dangers involved in a Con- 
silence Lord Shaftesbury as well as Karl Marx; or if he did not servative Administration. Few Members of Parliament could 
touch the former, he would leave himself in this absurd position, hear it maintained with equanimity, as it was maintained by 
—that Lord Shaftesbury could utter in Parliament and a Sir John Holker, that if it could be considered a British com- 
journalist could report sentences which, if either of them printed mander’s duty to find the means of rescuing an escaped slave 
them as leaders, would expose them to imprisonment. We do from his iniquitous captivity by giving him shelter on board 
not believe the law will pass, for we do not believe Germany his ship, it would be equally incumbent on such a com- 
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mander to give the same sort of asylum to any fugitive 
from the criminal law of the country in whose waters 
he had anchored. Yet this was what Sir John Holker 
did argue, with a laborious and anxious persistency which 
must have been its own reward,—that is, if it had any 
reward at all; for no line of argument could have been more 
unwelcome to the First Lord of the Treasury, in whose presence 
Sir John Holker poured forth his apology for doctrines which 
his chief had emphatically disclaimed, and was quite deter- 
mined to drop. Of course, the first Member of the Govern- 
ment who spoke after him sent poor Sir John Holker’s stone 
crashing down again to the bottom of the hill up which he had 
so painfully rolled it. And the slow grating of that ponderous 
mass against Sir John Holker’s intellectual crow-bar, proved 
to be, as any one must have known it would be, all in 
vain. On Tuesday night Sir John Holker repeated the same 
process, which is, indeed,—such is the fidelity of his rather 
lugubrious legal conscience,—rather a favourite one with him. 
This time it was his great object to show that the Bill of 
Rights was a pure innovation on all the Constitutional 
law of the country previous to its enactment, and that 
but for the Bill of Rights, the Sovereign’s legal pre- 
rogative to raise or distribute troops without the con- 
sent of Parliament would have been absolutely unquestion- 
able. Even the Conservatives,—if at least they are as Con- 
.servative of the traditions of Parliamentary privilege as they 
are of the rights of the Crown,—cannot have listened to this 
oration of Sir John Holker’s with any kind of satisfaction. 
Certainly it is not Sir John Holker’s mission to please. They 
must have thought, as Mr. Herschell suggested on Thursday 
night, that Sir John had missed his true vocation, by living two 
hundred years too late to serve Charles Stuart. It is his 
mission rather to administer drastic legal antidotes to the 
notion that there is anything satisfactory to modern Liberal 
ideas, in the common usages and the equitable assumptions 
either of international or of English history. 

Listening to Sir John Holker, you almost always find your 
respect for positive law growing, and your respect for those 
unenacted antecedent assumptions which are called by the 
name either of common law, in relation to our own national 
usages, or of international law in relation to the usages of 
Europe, diminishing. He takes evidently a very depreciating 
view of those floating assumptions and tendencies which pre- 
cede definite legislative reforms. He is not a pessimist, for 
he seems to think the past worse, not better, than the present 
or the future. He was not in favour of slavery, but only 
anxious to contend that by international law, as at present con- 
stituted, our public ships had no legal right to interfere with 
slavery. He is not in favour of ignoring the right of Parlia- 
ment to control our standing armies, but only anxious to con- 
tend that that right, being the offspring of direct enactment, 
and not of any common law or usage, is limited strictly by the 
terms of the direct enactment. For anything we know, the 
Attorney-General may profoundly regret this state of things. 
The manner in which he pleads for these unsatisfactory con- 
clusions is far from that of a man who exults in what he proves. 
It is the sombreness of duty, not the exultation of triumph, which 
seems to actuate him. He is under an obligation to deliver 
himself, but the obligation does not appear, if we may judge 
by his manner, to be at all a joyous one. The law of his 
being is uphill argument ; but no man who heard him would 
say that the law of his being is joyfully obeyed. As far as may 
be judged, both by his speech last year on the Bill for abolishing 
Capital Punishment, and by his speech this year in introducing 
the elements of a new Criminal Code, Sir John Holker is 


much guiltier type. He believes in positive law, but does not 
believe apparently that positive law springs out of some 
unwritten law which prepares the way for it. He will 
never flatter even Parliament with assuming that its tradition 
is nobler than its enactment. When any scope is given for 
the interpretation of an uncertain usage, he is sure to show 
that it must be interpreted in the sense least satisfactory to ug 
now. He is atrabilious in his view of all mere customs 
—whether national or international,—and so far is almost 
the reverse of a Conservative; for though he justifies what ig 
retrograde on the legal ground that the usages of the past 
permit it, he often seems to blend a sort of faint moral con- 
demnation with his legal justification, and to imply that the 
Government have been legally in the right only because our 
ancestors must have been—in the natural order of things— 
habitually in the wrong. In fact there is something of the 
ascetic about Sir John Holker. He is always setting himself 
needless and needlessly disagreeable tasks, and discharging 
them with punctilious fidelity. Perhaps it is the same 
ascetic instinct which makes him a Conservative at all, In 
his laborious way, he either likes—or it is his destiny to under- 
take—uphill work. And no doubt it must be very uphill 
work to reform the Law with a Conservative party at his back 
which distinctly prefers the Law as it is, without reform. 





COLONEL WELLESLEY’S APPOINTMENT. 


T was to be expected that the nomination of Colonel 
Wellesley as First Secretary of the Embassy at Vienna 
should irritate a large number of excellent persons, Mr. 
Benett Stanford included. The members of all Services, 
and the friends of the members of all Services, naturally feel 
aggrieved at appointments of this kind, and in the case of the 
Diplomatic Service, the annoyance of seeing yourself passed 
over is exceptionally great. Mr. Benett Stanford pathetically 
enumerated some of the hardships which young diplomatists 
have to endure. They have to pass a severe examination, 
they have to serve for two years without any pay at all, and 
for a further period on a pay which is quite inadequate to 
meet their necessary expenses. When they have at last 
reached a point at which they can manage to live upon 
their salaries, they have usually to spend a good many 
years in a detestable climate, or accredited to a Govern 
ment whose intercourse with Great Britain never rises to 
the dignity of diplomacy. All this they endure patiently, 
because there are good posts to be had in the Service. It is 
the prospect of drawing out one of these plums that makes 
dull work and no pay endurable, and if this one chance is taken 
away, how is the Diplomatic Service to be kept going? The 
post of First Secretary of the Embassy at Vienna is one of the 
best of these plums, and when Colonel Wellesley, a Guardsman 
of thirty-three, stepped in and appropriated it, it is no wonder 
that notes of wailing should have been sent up from every 
Legation in the world, or that even Mr. Benett Stanford 
should have been moved to attack, not the Government, but 
the principle on which the Government has acted. 
Yet this principle, whether or not it has been rightly 
applied in the present instance, is a principle which no 
Government could safely surrender. The Secretary of State 
could not pledge himself never to go beyond the Service 
without sacrificing the greater of two ends to the lesser. The 
greater end is that the country shall be served by the best 
men that the Government can lay their hands on. The lesser 
is that it shall be served by men who give all they can, in the 
confidence that the Government will give all it can in return. 





very far from averse to the replacement of bad laws by 
better. He seems to be in some respects even a bold law 
reformer. But what apparently he cannot endure, what seems 
to revolt his whole legal nature, is the notion that usage has 
anticipated law, and laid down before-hand a better doctrine 
than the Statute-book has sanctioned. It is this which espe- 
cially yexes and chafes his soul. Sir John seems to believe 
with the greatest reluctance that usage is ever in advance of 
positive law ;—if the positive law is bad, the common law 
which preceded it was worse; if the positive law is good, 
then it was preceded by some positive or common law which 
was not so good. Even Nature is kept from deterioration 
chiefly by law. If burglars or garotters do not commit 
murder, they are only prevented from doing so, according to 
Sir John Holker’s speech of last year, by the fear of capital 
punishment. He has no doubt apparently that but for the 
tonic influence of positive law, the robber would be a murderer, 
and the murderer of a less guilty type, would be a murderer of 


In the majority of cases, there is no antagonism between these 
two ends. Men who have been trained as diplomatists 
will ordinarily be the best men to promote to the higher 
places in the Service, and it is always better that the State 
should be served by contented men than by men who owe the 
Government a grudge. The general good-working of the Ser- 
vice has to be considered, as well as the good performance of a 
particular duty, and it would be bad policy to get a special 
piece of work exceptionally well done, if it resulted in all the 
rest of the work being done perfunctorily, hopelessly, and 
with ill-will to those who exact it. But there must, from time 
to time, come occasions on which some man presents himself 
to the Secretary of State’s mind, whom character or opportunity 
has invested with unusual qualifications for a particular work 
or a particular post. Is the Minister to be precluded from 
appointing him by the circumstance that he has not been bred 
to diplomacy? If so, there is no reason why the principle 
should not be pressed still further, and promotion be dis- 
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tributed on a strict system of seniority. The moment that 
a Minister’s hands are tied, the progress towards this consum- 
mation begins. If it is unjust to pass over a man who 
has borne the burden and heat of the day, in favour of one 
who has begun work at the eleventh hour, it must be unjust 
to pass over a man who has been at work for ten hours, in 
favour of one who has been at work for nine. Mr. Benett 
Stanford is reported to have referred “to the cases of 
several of the gentlemen who had been passed over.” But 
there must have been some one man who stood nearer than all 
the rest to the coveted promotion, and if his claims had been 
stponed, it would have been no comfort to him to know 
that it was the rival immediately junior to himself that had 
been put over his head. To tie down the Government in this 
way is to leave the conduct of the gravest possible affairs to 
chance, and to deliberately render useless whatever know- 
ledge of men or of the special conditions of the appoint- 
ment the Secretary of State may possess. In the present in- 
stance, for example, it is at least conceivable that Lord Salis- 
bury may know that the work that the First Secretary of the 
Embassy has to do at Vienna demands very peculiar qualifi- 
cations, that if the post is held by a man destitute of these 
qualifications it might as well remain vacant, that the man to 
whom it would fall in the ordinary course of promotion does 
not possess these special qualifications, and that Colonel Wel- 
lesley happens to possess them in an unusual degree. According 
to Mr. Benett Stanford, all these convictions ought to go for 
nothing, by the side of the injustice which the appointment of 
an outsider does to those who are already in the Service. 
There is a milder view of the duty of the Secretary of State, 
which was taken in the debate of Friday week by Mr. Grant 
Duff. According to this theory, it is quite right that the 
Secretary of State should have the power of admitting any 
person he pleases into any position in the Diplomatic Service, 
but he is bound not to make an appointment outside the Ser- 
vice, unless he is prepared to justify it to Parliament in the 
most distinct and categorical manner. In so far as this means 
that the Secretary of State ought not to make these excep- 
tional appointments without very good reason, that whenever 
he is in any doubt, he should let the balance incline in favour 
of the Service, and that he should only pass over the Service 
because he is hopelessly convinced that to do anything else 
would be injurious to the public interest, nobody, probably, will 
be bold enough to challenge Mr. Grant Duff's proposition. But 
it is a very different thing to say that the Secretary of State 
ought in all cases to be prepared to justify his action to Par- 
liament, “ in the most distinct and categorical manner.” There 
are some cases in which the Secretary of State could scarcely 
frame such a justification to himself, and others in which it 
would be exceedingly imprudent to make the justification 
public. A Minister may have the strongest possible convic- 
tion as to a man’s fitness for a certain post, and yet if he is 
asked to give his reasons, he may be able to put but a very 
small part of them into words, or he may be perfectly able to 
give them, and be prevented from doing so. For example, one 
of the reasons which has determined Lord Salisbury to make 
Colonel Wellesley First Secretary of the Embassy at Vienna 
is probably that he is known to be, or is likely to be, a persona 
grata at the Austrian Court. His social rank, his military 
character, the reputation he earned in his communications with 
the Czar, may all contribute to this result. But would it be pru- 
dent in a Foreign Secretary to say that the absurd pride of the 
Imperial family, and the exaggerated value they put upon 
everything military, and the personal intimacy existing 
between the Emperor and the Czar, had all to be considered 
in selecting a First Secretary, and that Colonel Wellesley had 
been chosen because on all these points he would know how 
to humour the prejudices of the Austrian Court? This would, 
no doubt, constitute what Mr. Grant Duff calls a “ distinct and 
categorical ” justification of Colonel Wellesley’s appointment, but 
to offer it would constitute an equally distinct and categorical 
Condemnation of Lord Salisbury’s appointment. 

The truth is, that in a matter of this kind a Minister 
cannot be subjected to any specific control. If Parliament 
is satisfied that he has made an appointment from 
Wrong motives, he can be censured and got rid of. If 

@ makes a succession of appointments which supply cumu- 
lative evidence that he is governed by wrong motives in 
making them, he must be censured and got rid of. But to 
censure him because he has not said all he might say about 
an appointment would be absurd. It would be better at once 
to say that promotion shall go by seniority, than to leave the 


the liberty of using it. We say nothing against Mr. Benett 
Stanford’s motion; the fear of such motions is a useful 
corrective. But except there should come a period of unusual 
corruption, the authors of such motions must be content with 
maintaining a corrective. Their motions will be rejected, and 
considered on their merits, they will deserve no better fate, 
Happily for mankind, there seems never to be wanting a due 
supply of fit persons who desire no better fate for their motions. 





THE LAST APPLICATION OF THE BALLOT. 


HE result of the latest application of the Ballot is so very 
curious, that it deserves more than a passing mention. 
On the occurrence of the riots in Blackburn, Alderman Pickop, 
of that town, tried to mediate between the workmen and the 
masters, and suggested that the men should submit to the 10-per- 
cent. reduction, if the masters, on their side, pledged themselves, 
in the event of a revival of trade, to restore the old rates after 
three months, The masters,whosaw in the proposal only a decorous 
formula for the submission of the workmen, of course assented, 
and Alderman Pickop then suggested that the vote should be 
taken by “ Yes” and “No,” and through the ballot. The 
suggestion was, in principle, perhaps indefensible, as the 
majority of operatives have no right to bind the minority on a 
question of wages, nor has one town any claim to coerce another, 
So deeply, however, has the idea of the legislative character of a 
mass vote begun to penetrate Englishmen, that in Blackburn itself, 
and several other towns, the proposal was accepted, and very 
careful arrangements made for taking an orderly and general 
vote. It was resolved, moreover, as women and children work, 
to let them vote, a proviso curiously opposed to trade customs, 
which throughout England deprive women, very unfairly, of 
any direct voice in the control of a strike. We do not know 
why the workmen accepted this arrangement, but it seems 
pretty clear why it was suggested. The women suffer much 
more than the men from the consequences of a strike. They 
have to spend the wages in procuring household supplies, they 
feed the families, and they have to do the onerous and dis- 
agreeable work of extracting credit from shopkeepers to whom 
cash is nearly as indispensable as wages to the workmen. It 
was supposed, therefore, with some confidence that the women 
would be on the side of peace, and would be supported by a 
large proportion of the men, whom the ballot would shield 
from the influence of the Union leaders, who, it should 
never be forgotten, are in Lancashire supposed to terrorise a 
large proportion of the operatives. A victory for peace was 
confidently expected, and it was believed that in presence of 
such an unmistakable manifestation of opinion, the managers 
of the strike would be daunted, and give way. 

The ballot was taken on Thursday, and every expectation 
was disappointed. The Alderman clearly did not under- 
stand the Lancashire people. Of the 40,000 persons 
entitled to vote, scarcely a third voted, and among 
this third in every district a crushing majority voted 
“War.” In Blackburn, where the feeling had been 
strongest, the figures were 4,536 to 292. In Darwen, where 
the riots began and excitement has always been great, they 
were 2,100 to 96. In Burnley, where the riots showed 
extreme exasperation, they were 4,999 to 392, and in the 
whole district, Preston and Accrington, which did not vote, 
being excluded, the numbers were 13,935 to 882—or very nearly 
16 to 1. The secret opinion of the men, as well as their 
public one, was dead against submission. Moreover, it was 
perceived by those who watched the booths that the women 
were not on the side of peace at all, but were quite 
as angry and determined as the men, completely jus- 
tifying the old belief that in all contests in large com- 
munities the women, as a body, go with the men, and are 
in sentiment a little beyond them. That has been found true 
in almost every war, was markedly true in the American Civil 





War, in the French War, and in the Communist struggles in 
Paris and Carthagena, and will be found true, we believe, where- 
ever religion does not directly and visibly enter into the question. 
Then the men and women sometimes part company, though not 
always, the priests in Ireland having, we believe, in the Fenian 
struggle, and in their own conflict with Ribandism, failed to 
divide the sexes. 

The total result is not a pleasant one to contemplate. It 
seems, like many other incidents in this struggle, to indicate 
that the bitterness of temper between classes is greater than 
was imagined ; that we have all, to a certain extent, overrated 
the softening influences of education, freedom, and prosperity. 
After thirty years of comparative peace, the men when moved 
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by temporary suffering still turn savagely on the masters, treat 
them as enemies, and consider that the application of terror to 
them is, if not justifiable, at least pardonable. They are, moreover, 
at least as determined as of old. They know very well they cannot 
win. They see on every side men half-fed, and women asking 
charity, and children receiving it ; they read, at all events, of 
incidents which sound to Londoners as if taken from the 
Book of Chronicles; how the mob “came to Eli Heyworth’s 
mill, but they burned not that mill, forasmuch as Eli had fed 
the people that day ;” and they know their own leaders have 
no hope, yet believing their solution of the question to be 
the right one, they will not yield, but suffer everything, or 
break into aimless fury and destructiveness. Their children 
—the big lads of eighteen—are not only not softened 
by education, but are foremost in the attacks on property 
and persons; while their women, hardly knowing how to keep 
their shawls from the pawnbrokers, wrap them round them for 
the last time to vote down peace. There is character in all 
this, and strong character, but it is not the temperate strength 
we all hoped to see produced by modern life. It looks as if 
education had only deepened the perception of suffering, 
without developing the readiness to avoid it by compromise, 
and had increased the perception of harshness, without in- 
creasing the perception of the claims of others. The men see 
less than ever that the master is a buyer of labour and the 
workman a seller, and that each is free to fix his own 
terms, subject to the right of his customer or dealer 
to reject them; while both sides are more ready, in- 
stead of less ready, to express irritation by violence. 
The readiness to resort to the rifle and the torch is most 
alarming, but not more alarming than the almost total absence, 
—we may say, after this ballot, the total absence—of any section 
of operatives who are upon the masters’ side. Progress in the 
North, we fear, is not so rapid as had been hoped, at least if 
progress is to be defined as we should define it,—as an advance 
of large communities in sweetness, and light, and righteous- 
ness. We do not expect any more violence, because we 
think the workmen apprehend the terrible new power which 
the use of weapons of precision has placed in the hands of 
Governments, as against popular disorder—no mob, however 
brave or numerous, can stand for ten minutes against the 
breechloader—but we do apprehend that the division between 
masters and men, which seemed to be closing, has been re- 
opened, and will be kept open for a generation. There is no 
Utopia visible in the result of that bailot. 








THE MICROPHONE. 


HE instrument which Professor Hughes has discovered (and 
which he proposes to call the ‘‘ Microphone,” as the one 
which enables you to send sound to a great distance is called the 
‘*Telephone,”) will certainly prove an astonishing step in advance, 
not only for the science of Sound, but for all the sciences in which 
sounds are the symptoms of changes hitherto undiscoverable by 
man. It is, however, hardly right to contrast this instrument 
with the telephone, as the microscope is contrasted with the 
telescope. For the microphone apparently will be just as applic- 
able to the hearing of distant sounds as to the hearing of sounds 
that are near. The telephone brings the sound from a distance, 
and the microphone magnifies the sound when it is thus brought 
near. The microphone, in fact, will be just as applicable 
to the sounds transmitted from Dublin or New York,—if the 
latter can be transmitted so far,—as to the sounds in a vibrating- 
plate which is within a few inches of the listener’s ear. The 
telephone brings from a distance without magnifying,—indeed, 


not without lessening greatly the sound it transmits,—and then | 
| definite force, and Mr. Crookes certainly supposed that he had 


the microphone magnifies it, so as to make it even far more audible 
than it was to the ear of a close listener. The invention depends 
on so breaking, by the interposition of charcoal permeated by fine 
atoms of mercury, the currents transmitted by the telephone-wire 
that the sound is vastly increased by the interruption,—just as heat 
is known to be vastly increased bya similar interruption ofa current, 
even to the turning of metallic wire to a red or white heat. Thus 
the microphone will make a minute sound audible, whether it be 
close or far off. It is said that the march of a fly over the vibrating- 
plate is rendered as audible by this invention as the tramp of a 
horse, and that the mere breathing of the fly is heard almost like 
the trumpeting of an elephant. And this, as we understand, 
is just as true of a sound transmitted from a distance, as of a 
sound close at hand. Supposing the fly to walk over the 
vibrating-plate at one end of the telephone, the microphone 























end as much as it will magnify the sound at the end at which 
it occurs. We do not understand that it would be in any way 
impossible, for instance, to get a physician living in London,— 
with the help of the microphone and the telephone,—to report on 
the sounds in the lungs and heart of a patient in Birmingham, 
The stethescope itself should be superseded by the microphone, 
But not only should the stethescope be superseded, but the 

of the new instrument should be enormously extended by the 
telephone, the two playing into each other's hands, so that 9 
whisper in Dublin might be heard asa shout in Holyhead. It is thig 
extraordinary power of combining the telephone and maicrophone 
together, which opens out such strange prospects as the result of 
this discovery. Indeed, associated as both may be with the 
phonograph,—the instrument which records and bottles, as it w 
speech, till some convenient future occasion for unbottling it,—it 
is quite conceivable that the whisper of a dying statesman like 
Cavour’s,—‘I will have no state of siege, any one can govern 
with a state of siege,”—might be repeated after the expiration of 
a hundred years, in a hundred cities, each of them hundreds of 
miles away from the place where it was first uttered, in a voice 
audible toa great assembly, instead of only to the ear of an intently 
listening friend. 

But the most curious results which we can at present anticipate 
from this marvellous microphone are results due not so much 
to the transmission of these sounds, either in space or time, 
as to the discovery through its means of new sounds now 
inaudible. It has often been observed that other creatureg’ 
ears must perceive notes which we do not at present perceive 
at all; must perceive the vibrations due to waves too short 
as well as to waves too long to affect the human ear. §9 
far as our inability to see and hear depends on the absolute 
incapacity of the retina or the ear to be affected by waves of a 
given length, of course no microphone, any more than any micro« 
scope, will render them perceptible. The microscope does not 
show us new colours, and the microphone will not show us new 
sounds. But just as the microscope renders not only visible, but 
large and conspicuous, what we could not previously discern simply 
from its minuteness, so the microphone will render distinct and even 
loud what we could not previously discern, simply from the want of 
volume in the sound. The first result should be to provide those 
who are only deaf,—whose auditory nerve is not destroyed— 
with a nearly perfect ear-trumpet,—not, of course, one which 
will enable them to gather in the general and confused sounds of 
a room with all the distinctness of good hearing, for the very 
essence of this instrument is that it can only magnify the isolated 
vibrations received on the vibrating-plate at the other end of the 
conducting-wire,—but still complete for the purposes of any 
isolated sound; that is, sufficient not only to make it audible, 
but to make it perfectly clear and distinct. But far more 
curious results should follow. With the help of the 
microphone, it should be possible to hear the sap rise 
in the tree; to hear it rushing against small obstacles to its 
rise, as a brook rushes against the stones in its path; to hear 
the bee suck its honey from the flower; to hear the rush 
of the blood through the smallest of the blood-vessels, and the 
increase of that rush due to the slightest inflammatory action. 
In fact, the new instrument should add a hundred times as much 
to the means of investigating the facts of both vegetable and 
animal physiology, as the stethescope added to the knowledge of 
the structure of the heart and lungs; for while the stethescope 
only collected the sound, the microphone will magnify it. 

That, however, which strikes the imagination most in this 
wonderful discovery is not so much what it is sure to do, as the 
wonderful world of possibility it opens. It is almost certain that 
a ray of light strikes the surface on which it impinges with @ 


found the means of approximating to a calculation of that force. 
But if this be so, there must be a definite sound caused by light 
touching a surface, and the new instrument may enable us n06 
merely to see, but to hear light. It is quite conceivable that by 
the use of the microphone the chemist who is trying to analyse the 


_ spectrum of a star may be enabled to hear the first ray of the star 
| strike upon his spectroscope, and to listen to the gentle rain of rays 
| which follows while the spectroscope is exposed to that star, and 
‘then to exchange that gentle sound for that of the torrent which 
| would follow when he exposed his instrument to the moon instead of 

the star. We may find that the rippling of the light from Sirius has@ 
' sound quite different in character from the rippling of the light from 
| Arcturus or the Polar Star ; and all of these onsets of starry light, 


if they can be heard at all, must make a sound as inferior to the 


will magnify whatever corresponding sound may reach the other | cataract which rushes from the Sun, as the dash of a brook 
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anita 
inferior to the roar of Niagara. It may be, too, that the sound 
made by the different prismatic rays, as they strike a surface, 
will produce a harmony as delightful and as susceptible of inde- 
finite variation as the prismatic colours themselves, so that the 
most exquisite musical instruments might be produced by merely 
opening the ear to the sounds (at present too slight for any ear 
to perceive) corresponding to the colours of the rainbow, and 
varying the combinations at the discretion of the musician. 
Wagner, in one of his great works produced in this country, has, 
we believe, a “ Rainbow Chorus,” which was greatly admired, 
but which did not, without help from the words of the libretto, 
suggest to the audience that association with a rainbow which 
he had imaginatively ascribed to it. May it not be possible, 
with the help of the microphone, to give us a true rainbow 
music,—a music really caused by the sound of the same waves 
which, in their effect on the optic nerve, produce the vision of 
the rainbow? This is, of course, mere dreaming. But one of 
the most delightful results of great discoveries like this, is that 
it fosters so much a dreaming power not quite divorced from 
possibility, and therefore not quite of a kind to discontent us 
with the world in which our actual duties lie. 





FEMININE ‘“ FASTNESS.” 


NE of the worst effects of trials like the Bagot Will Case, 
O just finished in Dublin, is that the evidence produced 
so greatly increases the predisposition of society to resist 
the modern demand of women for a little more liberty, and the 
tendency to believe that whenever a woman habitually dis- 
regards conventional rules, she will in the end disregard 
the rules of modesty. ‘ There,” it is said, “‘ you have a picked 
example. Mrs. Bagot, the plaintiff in this case, was a lady of 
birth, position, and education, but with the fast ways of the pre- 
sent day, determined to live her own life and disregard antiquated 
rules, and you see what came of it. On the very best view of the 
case for her”—and we may remark, parenthetically, that we agree 
with the Judge and jury that, on the evidence produced, the best 
view is the true one—* she associated familiarly with a hard-living 
set, and especially with a disreputable, hard-drinking Australian 
squatter, of £8,000 a year; either did or did not go through some 
absurd ceremony of marriage with him in a private room—an 
incident which, even if, as she says, she thought the marriage 
legal, showed utter contempt for the useful rules of society 
and life;—months afterwards went again through the marriage 
ceremony, this time a legal one, and then neglected her husband 
till, after her child was born, he, either in drunken rage, or 
jealousy amounting to lunacy, or under the interested persua- 
sions of his relatives, got a delusion into his head, denied that the 
child was his, and alienated from it almost all his property. 
It is all very well to say Mrs. Bagot was the victim of enemies 
among her husband's kin, though she clearly was so, but granting 
her own story to the full, their greed was only successful because she 
gave them a chance by a career wholly at variance with the laws 
of the society to which she belonged, laws kept up for the pur- 
pose, not only of keeping women’s chastity safe, but of preserving 
their reputations. Wholly apart from the allegations of the 
Bagot family, we do not want our daughters to run those shock- 
ing risks, and the only way to avoid them is to keep up the old, 
semi-conventual restrictive discipline on the young. If they 
grow up ill-educated, or ill-conditioned from ennui and idleness, 
or even die of the weariness of life, we cannot help it. Better 
any of those things, than the consequences, whether alleged or 
actual, of the ‘ emancipated’ career.” 

That is what thousands of excellent mothers are saying in 
Ireland, after reading or hearing of this case, and they have more 
reason on their side than the friends of women’s rights will be at 
first disposed to admit. Those friends are, as we believe, in the 
main in the right, at least so long as they do not claim the vote ; 
but in contending for their great end, they habitually either 
forget or scorn a point of the first importance, namely, 


that if the old social order which enforced a quasi-con- | antiseptic. 


whether it be the new hunger for intelligence which is in the air 
everywhere all round us—except, indeed, in the House of Com- 
mons—or the spread of education, or, as we believe, the arrival 
of a cycle, such as has arrived before, in which a generation of 
women distinctly advances in capacity, while a generation of men 
slightly recedes, there can be no denial of the fact that while the 
new generation of men are rather unusually flaccid, unenter- 
prising, and given to lazy content, women are displaying a new 
unrest, a new impatience of the old moulds of their lives. The girls 
want to be as educated, as active, as well fitted for careers of 
some sort as the boys; grow impatient of mill-horse life, even if 
it be accompained by the best of forage and softest of fodder ; 
and seek anxiously, even hungrily, for another which shall be 
fuller of intellectual or at least of human interests. ‘They 
try to be artists, to be lecturers, to be doctors, to be 
anything rather than to be stay-at-home young women, like their 
grandmothers, with very little to read, scarcely anything to see, 
and nothing at all to do worth doing. They feel, in short, the 
ennui of the age, and try to escape it, for the most part in what 
seems to usa most healthy and encouraging way,—by making their 
studies real, their occupations severe, and the business of their 
lives more or less profitable, as profitable as that of the boys. In 
their efforts, however, they are met face to face by one enormous 
difficulty, the difficulty known everywhere among Western peoples 
as that of ‘‘ the proprieties.” All civilised society is based upon 
the idea that young women need special protection, that they are 
as liable to capture now, unless carefully defended, as ever they 
were in the savage times upon which Mr. McLennan is so learned 
and so eloquent. ‘This defence is secured in France and Italy by 
conventual discipline, and in England by a wall of etiquettes 
which completely surrounds every young girl, and cuts her 
off from intimate association with any but her own sex 
or her own immediate relatives as effectually as if it were 
made of steel. She finds this wall, at the moment when she 
first looks into life, as impervious as a quickset hedge, stopping her 
studies if they are to be pursued out of doors, arresting her 
movements beyond her own door or garden-gates, interdiocting 
her friendships, and limiting her search for knowledge, till she 
begins to feel as if she were throttled by proprieties. If her 
family belong to the old school, or are bound by “ position ” to 
extra strictness—for instance, a girl's ability to go to a class-room 
alone is, in an English city, really settled by her rank in life— 
or at heart dislike the new claim of women to independence, she 
is, in fact, placed in a moral strait-waistcoat, and as much im- 
prisoned as if she were enclosed within four walls. It is not un- 
natural that under such circumstances she should begin to question 
the utility of these proprieties, to resent them, as well as the dis- 
abilities they produce, and finally, if circumstances favour, to set 
them at defiance, and to admit that she is ‘fast ” merely for the 
sake of going her own way and living her own life. It is done 
every day, by girls who have not the slightest intention of doing 
harm or getting into harm, who are just as pure-minded as their 
sisters, who are simply resentful of the endless fences in the path, 
and unable to believe that they were set up from any motive but 








perversity. It seems so absurd that in acivilised country they can- 
not come in and go out as they please, cannot make an appointment 
without asking permission, cannot meet friends of the other sex as 


| they will, cannot even select their own reading, without passing 


the books under some sort of strict or lenient censorship. 

And it is here that the new danger arrives. So long as the fences 
are only on the road to work, to actual hard, occupying work, it 
does not much matter if the young women get over them, or even 
through them, on occasion. If they are to be allowed careers, 
the men must of themselves take half the fences away, or their 
sisters will never acquire the education without which professional 
women of any kind will be merely a nuisance to themselves and 
the world. ‘They cannot be artists without learning to draw, or 
doctors without attending anatomical lectures, or able school- 
mistresses without learning something of the great laws of 
hygiene. Work itself is for them the best and the sufficient 
But unfortunately the same fences stand in the 


ventual discipline on unmarried girls is to be superseded |way of amusement; a proportion of girls are as eager 
by a new one, the new one must be accompanied by a| for interesting amusement as another proportion are for 


new and equally rigid though different code of protective 
etiquettes. It is useless to blink the facts, as useless as to try to 
meet them, as some of our contemporaries do, by brutal abuse or 
uncharitable insinuation levelled at all women alike. Women 
are neither much better nor any worse than they always have 
been, but they are in presence of a new excitement and a new 

ger, new social and moral difficulties, in fact, for which as 
yet society has made no adequate provision. Whatever the causes 








interesting occupation ; and the clearing of the road gives both 
privileges, or enables both to take privileges which, apart always 
from individual instances, must be to the seekers after amusement 
injurious, though they are not injurious to the seekers after work. 
Girls may be taught surgery with men in safety. ‘They cannot go to 
theatres, dine out at hotels, or go long journeys without female 
guardianship in equal safety, and the distinction between the two 
sets of objects, barred off by the same set of fences, is not yet 
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recognised as fully as it needs to be. The idea is that one kind 
of liberties involves another kind of liberties, and both liberties 
are therefore either conceded or withheld. The “independent ” 
girls and the “fast ” girls are classed together, and treated with 
the same indulgence or the same reprehension, to the injury of 
both, and to the most decided injury of society, which, amid the 
growing decay of religious beliefs, wants the safeguard of cus- 
tomary observances more than it ever did, and which will, in the end, 
avenge any loosening of morals by tightening the code of manners 
till it becomes more unbearable than ever. What is wanted, as 
it seems to us, is not a revival of the old discipline, which, 
whether we like it or not, is dead, but a distinct acknowledgment 
that the old code, if loosened in the matter of work, cannot be 
loosened, but must rather be made more stringent, in the matter 
of amusement; that when the end is recreation, manners 
must be kept strict, if we do not intend that morals shall be 


loose. 





TIBET. 


F we may credit the vague rumours which have lately floated 
through the Himalayan Passes, the person into whom the 
spirit of the late Dalai Lama had passed has been discovered, as 
usual, in a little child. The Dalai Lama, the Pope of Buddhism, 
the worldly representative of the never-dying spirit of Tsong 
Khapa, has once more appeared among the people, who for some 
two years have been eagerly expecting him. During many 
months, a Council of the Lamas has been assembled at Lhasa, 
engaged in the solemn quest for the person into whom the holy 
spirit had entered, and their secret conclave has at last resulted 
in the unanimous selection of the new Dalai. Long and anxious 
must have been the consideration of the claims of each can- 
didate, and bitter will be the disappointment in many a 
household when the unsuccessful claimant is restored to 
his parents. No European writer has yet raised the sacred 
veil which shrouds that mysterious selection, nor have even 
Chinese writers revealed its accompanying ceremonial. That the 
former is conducted with all due solemnity may be accepted as 
the fact, and that the latter is as gorgeous and imposing as 
Tibetan resources will admit, is not more doubtful. Of the nature 
of the ceremony something may be judged from the description 
of the minor proclamation of the Teshu Lama, which is to be 
found in Captain Turner's work, ‘‘ Embassy to the Court of the 
Teshu Lama,” published in 1800. ‘The influence of the chief 
priest-ruler of Tibet extends wherever the doctrines of Buddha 
obtain. It is scarcely less potent in Pekin than it is in Lhasa 
itself, and it is one of the most visible tokens of religious anima- 
tion in the Chinese Empire. The Dalai Lama is the Pope of 
some 400,000,000 people. At any time, a description of 
the state of this ruler—a state which is also connected in 
many ways with historical associations of great importance 
both to India and China—could scarcely fail to be interesting ; 
but, as our readers will doubtless remember, a clause in our last 
Treaty with the Chinese attaches a significance to the subject at 
the present time which it has not enjoyed since the days of 
Warren Hastings. This is, therefore, a doubly opportune 
moment, when a new ruler has been chosen, and when our own 
relations towards the State have undergone some modification, 
for the consideration of the past history of Tibet itself. 

The remote history of Tibet, like that of all the countries 
bordering upon China, is intertwined so closely with that of 
the dominant power, that it is not casy, with the meagre 
authorities at our service, to separate them from each 
other. Nor would it be of much use to attempt to unravel the 
idle, although extremely poetical, legends that cluster round 
‘* Bod ” Land, in the years previous to the appearance of the great 
priest and reformer, Tsong Khapa. The ‘Tibetan Luther was 
born in or about the year 1417, at Sining, and his parents, who 
were poor people, were only too glad when he displayed at an 
early age a preference for a religious career. There is another 
legend of his origin, which attributes it to a supernatural occur- 
rence, and which asserts that his mother, who had long been 
barren, had conceived him by falling on a stone tablet on which 
were graven characters in honour of Sakya Muni. The 
foundation for this version may very possibly have been 
that he had been educated in the great monastery dedicated 
to Sakya Muni. Here he grew up in the very midst of the cor- 
ruption and vice which were eating into the existence of the 
whole fabric of Lamaism ; but instead of becoming vitiated by 
his surroundings, his strong moral convictions enabled him to 
triumph oyer all the temptations of worldly pleasure and of 











secular power. Up to his age, the scarlet robe had been the 
peculiar dress of all Lamas, but so thorough was Tsong Khapa’s 
resolve to effect a complete reform, that he discarded as a pollution 
the sacred colour. To demonstrate beyond all cavil the radical 
measures which he intended, he adopted a yellow costume. Then 
ensued the bitter contest that always has attended rivalry amongst 
priestly disputants, but at last the controversy between Reds and 
Yellows was closed by the triumph of the latter, and the gradual 
reformation of the former. The Red faction is still, or wag in 
the days of the Abbé Hue, existent in Tibet, but the descendants 
of Tsong Khapa and his disciples are supreme. The reforms 
introduced by Tsong Khapa gave increased vitality not only to 
the Buddhist religion, but also to the priestly order of Tibet - 
and when he died, in 1478, he left Tibet in a state of general pro. 
sperity and of tranquillity both within and without. On hisdeath- 
bed he summoned his two principal disciples, Lolum Ghiamdzo 
and Kojuni Machortse, to him, and told them that they were to 
carry on the good work which he had commenced. The former 
became the first Dalai Lama, the latter the first Teshu 
or Panshen Lama; and from that time to the present the spirits 
of those two personages have been never-dying on earth, and 
except the brief intervals required for the discovery of the person 
into whom the spirit had passed, those offices have never been 
vacant. Although the presence of the Chinese in the country, 
as more or less de facto rulers, since the time of the first Mant- 
choo Emperor, Chuntche, has effaced the secular power of the 
Lamas to a great extent, the Dalai has always been more con- 
cerned in the public administration than the Teshu. The latter, 
who resides at the lamasery of Teshu Lumbo, near the town of 
Shigatze, on the Sanpu, is the great theological authority in 
Tibet, and is styled the ‘‘ Gem of Learning ;” whereas, the for- 
mer’s designation is ‘*The Gem of Majesty.” But since the 
days when Chinese armies had to be summoned in to defend 
Lhasa from marauding Ghoorkas, the independence of the 
Dalai and his subordinates has grown more and more doubtful, 
until at last their authority has become almost ‘‘ the shadow of a 
name.” But while their worldly power has been waning before 
the encroachments of the Ambans, their influence and reputa- 
tion, both among Tibetans and the Chinese people, have been as 
steadily increasing, until the Tibetan Lamas are now almost as 
potent as they were in the ancient days of the Mongols, when 
Kublai Khan entreated their aid for the construction of an 
alphabet for his ignorant people. There are many who assert 
that there is a religious, as well as a national, revival going on 
amongst the Chinese, and in the former of these movements the 
most active agent would undoubtedly be the religious fervour 
which is to be found among the Lamas of Tibet. 

The relations between ourselves and the Tibetans have been 
very slight; in fact, since the days of Warren Hastings there 
have been none at all. In 1772, that Governor-General sent an 
envoy—Mr. George Bogle—to the Teshu Lama, and his mission 
gave rise to some very instructive interchanges of opinion, for an 
account of which we are indebted to Mr. Clements Markham ; 
but the result of this diplomatic action was very transitory. 
Captain Turner, Warren Hastings’s second ambassador, despatched 
a few years later on, for the purpose of complimenting a new 
Teshu on his accession to the dignity, was not more successful ; 
and then for many years official business was transacted by 
our Tibetan Agent, the widely-travelled Purungir Gosain. 
In 1792 there occurred that war between Nepaul and 
China which resulted in the ignominious defeat of the 
former, and which the intercession of Lord Cornwallis alone 
prevented from closing with the sack of Khatmandoo, but which 
is chiefly of importance to us as marking the turning-point in our 
intercourse with Tibet. Up to this, our diplomatic overtures had 
not indeed been crowned by any very brilliant success, but they 
had not been complete failures. ‘The Passes through the Hima- 
laya were at all events open, if any one cared to make use of 
them ; and so long as the fair at Rangpur was maintained, so long 
did Tibetan goods find their way into Bengal, and our Indian 
fabrics into Tibet. But the Chinese Government and Generals 
resented our intervention in favour of the Ghoorkas, who, in the 
eyes both of Tibetans and Chinese, were merely a set of trouble- 
some marauders ; and after the year 1792, the Chinese, in con- 
sequence of Lord Cornwallis’s well-intentioned mediation, closed 
the Passes of the Himalaya, erected block-houses at their 
northern entrances, and put a stop to all intercourse whatsoever. 
Since that time, more than eighty years ago, only one English- 
man has succeeded in breaking through that unyielding barrier, 
and it must be long before the same astonishing energy 
and rare acquaintance with Chinese manners will be united 
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in in the same person as they were in Thomas Manning. 
That gentleman, in the disguise of a Chinaman, did in the 
year 1811 penetrate from Bhutan into Tibet, and his 
triumph was rendered more perfect by a residence of many 
months in its capital. Whatever information we possess we owe to 
these three gentlemen, and to the French missionaries Huc and 
Gabet, who went to Lhasa from China in 1845. Since their 
time, we have indeed learnt much from the explorations of the 
Pundit Nain Sing, but our historical knowledge has not kept 
pace with our geographical. The tidings that another child 
exercises the power of Dalai Lama will serve to remind us that 
whenever we seek to enforce our Treaty rights, it will be solely 
with the Chinese Ambans that we shall have to deal. The 
same difficulties will have to be encountered and to be overcome 
as those which beset a visit to any other unknown and secluded 
province of the Chinese Empire. Whatever virtues the Tibetans 
themselves possess—and if all is true that we are told of them, 
they possess more than a fair share of them—it is not they who will 
decide how our Ambassador shall be received, but the Chinese 
Governors, who willactin accordance with the instructions remitted 
from Pekin. From one aspect, seeing that it is the Chinese them- 
selves who have conceded the point, this should argue favourably 
for the result of an English mission to Tibet ; but from another, 
seeing that the Chinese, and not the Tibetans, have at all 
times been hostile to intercourse of any kind with ourselves in 
India, the prospect is scarcely so pleasing. In the meanwhile, 
the intrepid Russian traveller, Prjevalsky, nothing daunted by 
illness or by the obstacles placed in his path by the Chinese, 
is slowly wending his way along the outskirts of the great 
desert of Gobi towards the country of the Lamas. In the 
search for geographical information he is emulating the achieve- 
ments of his most distinguished predecessors, and should he be 
successful in this case, which, to say the least, is extremely 
doubtful, he will most probably, now thatso many more entranc- 
ing questions are agitating the bosoms of the Indian Council, have 
the double satisfaction of having been the first representative of 
his country to visit Lhasa, and of having anticipated the English 
a” which Sir Thomas Wade foreshadowed in his Treaty of 

efoo. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
are een 
THE PROPOSED NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sm,—The brief notice contained in the Spectator of the 18th 
inst. of the deputation which, on Wednesday last, waited on the 
Lord President of the Privy Council on the subject of the pro- 
posed new University, is calculated to give the impression that 
the Owens College scheme does not make provision for ‘‘ con- 
federating a variety of Northern Colleges in different counties.” 
I shall, therefore, be glad if you will give me the opportunity of 
stating that our memorial laid before the Lord President in July 
last, with the supplementary ‘ non-detailed scheme” submitted 
in December,—(1), explicitly includes full provision for the in- 
corporation of other Colleges in the proposed University, and 
secures to them rights and privileges, both as to governing and 
as to examining functions, the measure of which is to depend 
only on their magnitude and efficiency ; and (2), specifies as the 
conditions of the union of any college only the most reasonable 
requirements as to its efficiency and the adequacy of its endow- 
ments, and guards against the arbitrary rejection of an applica- 
tion for incorporation, by leaving the final decision with the Lord 
President of the Council. 

It is the less surprising that you should have overlooked that 
integral feature of our scheme, inasmuch as the memorial pre- 
sented on Wednesday last, although the primary object of that 
document was to criticise and oppose our application, is absolutely 
silent as to the fact that the scheme of the Owens College makes 
express and (as a leading representative of the Yorkshire College 
has admitted, in a letter published in the local newspapers) fairly 
satisfactory provision for the two principles which alone are 
specified in the memorial from the Yorkshire College as essential 
to the constitution of the proposed University. Our proposals 
are, of course, clearly before the Lord President, and have been 
made no secret of, but it is impossible tosuppose that all who 
have recently memorialised the Lord President against our scheme, 
ean have been aware that the two principles which their memorial 
affirms are explicitly adopted by us. 

Your article, Sir, speaks of contemplated improvements in the 





constitution of the University of London. We should be among 
the first to welcome any efforts to remedy defects which are felt 
to exist in an institution which has deserved so well of the 


country, and to which we owe so much. But our disabilities in 


respect of the University of London form but a part of the reasons 
which have led us to seek an independent charter, and in any 
case, a8 you, Sir, point out, it is difficult to see how an effective 
academic bond can exist between bodies two hundred miles apart. 

I cordially hail the statement of your opinion that an 
increase in the number of Universities, within very moderate 
limits and very gradually made, as tending to promote a whole- 
some variety of intellectual type, may be a good rather than an 
evil. It is the distinctive feature of our scheme, as compared 
with the alternative proposals favoured at Leeds, that it does not 
foreclose this question. We provide the machinery for incorpora- 
tion, under reasonable conditions and on equitable terms, and 
thus bind ourselves to the principle ; but when a College, whether 
at Leeds or elsewhere, that has attained the due standard of de- 
velopment and efficiency, shall aspire to University rank, we 
leave it open to the Privy Council either to assign it its place by 
our side, or should our success seem to recommend this course, to 
create an independent body. ‘The fear expressed by Dr. Heaton 
on this head is surely groundless. Should public policy, as deter- 
mined by further reflection and fuller experience, decide against 
another University, it would be as easy under our plan as under 
any other for qualified Colleges to be united with the corporation. 

There remains, Sir, the all-important question which you raise, 
—lIs the Owens College large enough and strong enough to be of 
itself the nucleus of the future University? We submit, with all 
deference, that it is; that judged by any fair standard, it already 
has that variety and elasticity of character which you claim as 
essential to a University ; and that its history holds out reasonable 
promise of growth, in the various directions indicated by its exist- 
ing teaching organisation. ‘The examination system which we 
propose is designed to furnish public guarantees of its efficiency ; 
but we should not be justified in seeking new and wider responsi- 
bilities as a seat of education, were we not in our opinion really 
prepared to meet them. I forward the necessary documents for 
the verification of my statements as to the nature of our scheme. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Owens College, Manchester, May 20, J. G. GreeNwoop. 


[It is clear that the Principal of Owens College is quite right 
in saying that the Owens College proposal includes provision for 
the incorporation of other Colleges which can show their fitness 
for such incorporation, and for their sufficient representation in 
the new University. Nor did we intend to suggest any doubt on 
this point, of which we were quite aware in writing. It is also 
true that the Owens College memorialists, though they suggested 
the name of the ‘* University of Manchester,” do not in any way 
insist on that name, but are quite willing to accept any name 
which adequately describes the area of the University, and even 
to assent to the alteration of the name, if a new extension seems 
to render this desirable. ‘The only point on which we cannot 
entirely acquiesce in Professor Greenwood's letter is as to the 
present sufficiency of the Owens College staff for the staff of a 
University. Anynew University should, we think, contain several 
different, as well as eminent, professors and teachers of cach of the 
more important subjects. ‘This is not true of Owens College, nor 
do we know what institutions could be so associated with it at 
present as to satisfy that condition.—Ep. Spectator.) 





LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE CZAR. 
(TO THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—May I call your attention to a slight inaccuracy in your 
last issue, which disguises a great fact? You say, ‘* The military 
preparations continue, and the ultimate decision rests in the 
breasts of the two Czars, the Emperor Alexander and Lord 
Beaconsfield.” Surely this should be ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield and 
the Emperor Alexander.” ‘That,— 
“Yon aro the mightiest monarch upon earth, 
I but a little Queen,” 
can no longer be said is due to the foresight, the firmness, and 
the political instinct of the greatest of modern statesmen, whom 
you would place second to a mere Emperor,—the founder of the 
greatest of modern Empires second to the mere embodiment of 
a lesser empire. But you may reply, “‘ We did but place a candle 
in the sun to show the smoke.” Good, but why leave doubt 
which is the candle and which the sun ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. H. Lake. 
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ALTRUISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have long felt that “ egoism ” and “ altruism ” find their 
reconciliation in St. Paul’s (and the Church Catechism’s) doctrine 
of the One Body, the edification of which, and not of its par- 
ticular self, is for every member the proper end of effort. “ For 
the edifying of the body of Christ,” is St. Paul’s motto. “For 
their sakes,” said our Lord, ‘‘ J sanctify myself,”—“ ‘Yip airav 
lye dyialo juevrov.” This doctrine, seeking not the common 
interest as involving one’s own, but one’s own interest as con- 
tributory to the common, turns all selfishness into love, just as 
the exactly opposite doctrine of ‘enlightened selfishness” turns 
all love into selfishness. 

** As the body is one andhath many members...... soalso 
is Christ,”—i.c., Christ collective. In his own body, each one of 
us seeks the development and well-being of every part for 
its own sake, doubtless, but not the less in perpetual sub- 
ordination to the development and well-being of the whole. 
And if all the several members could of a sudden start 
into individual consciousness, would they not all, so far as 
they were wise and good, continue to do voluntarily what now, 
under the one head, they do involuntarily, each conscious, indeed, 
of its own distinct self, yet as a part also of the one and paramount 
whole ? 

Is this a doctrine fatal to the glad working of inborn impulses, 
and the free and genial upgrowth of individual character? By 
no means, for in the infinite complexity of that great body, the 
fullest individual developments are but portions necessary to the 
perfection of the whole. Yes, and belonging to the whole, they 
belong also to all the several parts. Do Charles Lamb’s eccen- 
tricities belong only to Charles Lamb himself, or have we not all 
of us a right of property in them ?— 

‘*‘ Love takes all as his possession, 
Where his power hath all combined ; 
So that all that each possesses, 

All partake in unconfined,” 
as Dr. J. M. Neale tells us, from ‘*‘ Mr. Wackerbarth’s Translation 
from S. Peter Damiani;” and Carlyle, apostrophising ‘‘my 
little Brotherkin ” but one might go on ad libitum. After all, 
it is but the Cj» cuoroyouutvas, the “ living in harmony,” of the 
old Stoics, of Zeno, and Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, with new 
light and life in it from the Incarnation and the Day of Pentecost. 
Apologising for a letter which I cannot help being more hurried 
than I could have wished, I am, Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. 





F. W. Harper. 





AND “LIBERAL” ARE COMING TO 
MEAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“SPECTATOR.') 


WHAT “TORY” 


also, where each party may descend and argue, without abandon- 
ing their distinct characteristics,—and we haveit here. To those. 
who think justice requires the destruction of the Turkish Empire 
and the freeing of the Christian races, how more than wrong, how 
foolish does any policy seem which, like that of Lord Beaconsfield, 

tends directly—if it tends any way—to the bolstering-up of a 
despotism doomed to die by its own innate iniquity? And in this 
word “ foolish ’’ a neutral ground appears, where both opponents 
may meet and argue, and their arguments be upheld by all the 
under-current of life and vigour the admitted differences of 
principle which animate each inspire. If this question, which 
cannot be laid, shall make the division it brings out so con- 
spicuously become at last the permanent political division, a 
great good will have indeed arisen out of its undesired presence 
among us.—I am, Sir, &c., Horace Fretp, 





ALCOHOL AND TEA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In your note upon my paper on alcoholic drinks, delivered 
before the Medical Society of London, you ask a pertinent ques- 
tion,—viz., ‘* Might not the same be said of tea?” I need not 
commend the use of tea under all circumstances, for even water 
may be injurious in excess. But tea, as ordinarily taken, has 
never yet been the cause of death to any one ; and the pathologist 
is not able to point to it as a cause of disease, in the same manner 
in which he can as regards alcohol, in a large proportion of the 
cases which find their way into the post-mortem room of a general 
hospital. Coroners’ juries have not condemned it. Tea does not 
deprive a man of his senses, or bring ruin on innocent persons, 
or shorten the lives of a family. It does not help to fill our 
lunatic asylums and our jails, or manifestly add to the pauperism 
of the country. ‘These results, and many others of a correspond- 
ing kind, appear to be sequences to the moderate use of alcohol, 
for no man is a drunkard at once, or damages his constitution 
by a single glass of liquor. 

The moderate use of tea is not, therefore, on a par with the 
moderate use of alcohol. We must consider the sequences, in 
assessing their value.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Croydon, May 20. ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D. 





THE WOMEN’S MEMORIAL TO THE QUEEN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “*SPEOTATOR.”)} 

Srr,—Will you kindly afford me a small space for the result of 
the attempt made by Englishwomen to record their protest in 
favour of Peace, and to co-operate, as far as their position allows, 
with those of their countrymen who desire to maintain the true 
honour and interests of England? I am sure you, Sir, who have 
ever so strenuously fought this battle of the right, will be the 
last to grudge us such an opportunity. 

The Women’s Memorial to the Queen on behalf of a Congress 





Sir,—Until the *‘ Eastern Question ” recently rose into a pro- 
minence which overtops all other political questions, the doubt 
(amounting to a fear) was here and there expressed, and more 
widely felt, that no distinct political line divided the country, and | 
that public life would hence lose all the stir and vigour which is | 
bred of collision. The great question of the hour appears to 
me, however, to point out the vanity of such fear, and itself | 
rebuke us, by displaying conspicuously at our very doors that | 
undying division in human nature which will supply political life | 
with all the clash and collision it can ever need or desire, and | 
hence to be working a good work which it were well we should | 
perceive and acknowledge. 

The followers of Lord Beaconsfield very plainly describe their | 
leading motive as that of upholding the honour and interests of | | 
the British Empire. In taking care of these, the interests of the 
inhabitants of Turkey, European and Asiatic, are second. The 
opponents of Lord Beaconsfield are led on by those who put in | 
front the interests of the people most immediately affected, while | 
British honour and interests follow behind. 

Few will deny that this is the political division the Eastern | 
Question is making conspicuous and practical, and it is hence 
dividing the country politically into two camps,—one containing 
those who put self and its interests first, and the upholding justice 
and truth (or in Bible language, the upholding ‘‘ the kingdomof God 
and his righteousness”) second ; and the other, those who reverse | 
this order in their regard. In other words, this hideous question | 
is tending to make prominent among us, as a political line of | 
division, that line which ever has and ever will divide the nature of | 
men. 

But for a political division to be permanent, we want not only | 
the broad lines of demarcation, but a neutral or meeting ground | 


and Peace has just been presented by the Home Secretary to her 
Majesty. The chief promoters of it were Miss A. Shore, Miss 
C. A. Biggs, Miss H. Blackburn, Miss Albert, Mrs. Massey, Mrs. 


| Tremenheere, and Miss Howard Taylor; and it was drawn up 


almost word for word from the Eastern Question Memorial, for 
which the signatures of women in general were not invited. Ours 
contains 11,955 signatures, which might easily, had time allowed, 
| been at least doubled, so warm, so wide-spread was the feeling it 
‘excited. N early the whole number of names was collected in nine 
days, a single notice in the Daily News and the Echo having pro- 


| duced a flood of solicitations for copies of the memorial and offers 


of signatures, and of help in procuring them. 

Out of scores of well-known and highly respected names, given 
with warm good-wishes for the cause, I cannot even pretend to 
select ; I can only mention as specimens Mrs. Grey and Miss 
Shirreff, Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 


|(Miss Thackeray), Miss Octavia Hill, Miss Helen Taylor, 
| Madame Bodichon, Miss Edith Simcox, and Miss Edith Coleridge. 


These will show from what various circles of thought and work 
our supporters come. Miss Florence Nightingale signed the other 


‘almost identical memorial, and Miss Cobbe is on the Committee of 


the Declaration against War. Signatures came also cordially 
| from the centres of education, from the heads of Girton College 
| and Queen’s College, in London, from the mistresses and teachers 
of high schools, and the College for Working-men and Women, 
from all the women doctors but one, from manufacturing 
towns and quiet villages in remote districts. London sends a 
very fair proportion of names, chiefly, of course, of cultivated 
people, of good social position, but from the large country towns, 
especially in the North, there seems to come up from all classes a 
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very cry of mingled terror, indignation, anxious hope, and earnest 
resolution. The working-women have signed eagerly, and worked 
hard in the short time they had for collecting signatures. I must 
gratefully acknowledge the help we have had from clergymen of 
all denominations, and many worthy and intelligent tradesmen. 
Several ladies of rank have expressed their entire sympathy with 
the object of this memorial, but it is to be wished that their 
names might have appeared, in evidence of so honourable a 


ee. : 
eee at this crisis so rapidly change faces, that what is now 
penned may, when it is published, scarcely appear appropriate to 
the state of things ; yet once for all, the promoters of this 
Memorial wish to state that their desire tor peace does not mean 
such a peace as will rob Russia, and the provinces that she has 
striven to liberate of the just gains of all her sacrifices and 
victories, by restoring, in any degree whatsoever, the domination 
over them of the Ottoman Power.—I an, Sir, &c., 
ARABELLA SHORE. 








POETRY. 


TO A WEED. 


Wuart wanton wind, disorderly, fantastic, 
Hither impelled thy alien germ, O Weed ? 

Why wasted here was Nature’s virtue plastic 
On such a seed ? 


Here, where the sumptuous rose and stately lily, 
Through the bright hours their crowns effulgent rear, 
And with rich perfume in the twilight stilly 
Dower the dim air ; 





Where by the fount its tender beam is brightening, 
Sweet eyes are turned to Love’s benignant star ; 

Or fairies frolic while the summer lightning 
Shimmers afar. 


"Mid these choice bowers, in this immaculate garden, 
Beauty’s loved haunt, pictorial fancy’s meed, 

Not here, not here may’st thou have place or pardon, 
Ungainly weed ! 


Here float soft melodies of bird and bee, 

Rains come at call, and tempered winds blow hither ; 
Such are for Flora’s darlings,—but for thee, 

Wither, weed, wither! 





THE WEED’S ANSWER. 


THEN answered bold as beggar-brat 
That plant of mean descent,— 
** Whoever speaks to me like that 
Is very imperent. 


«* At me no hothouse swell shall rail, 
In such outlandish lingo, 
Without an answer on the nail, 
In plainer terms, by jingo. 


‘Tt might be rollicksome or queer, 
The blast that blew me hither, 
But now I am fast-rooted here, 
I’m not a-goin’ to wither. 


** My health, thank God, is very sound ; 
I crave no shade or prop ; 
In open air, from common ground, 
I gets my bite and sup. 


“* My cloes diskiver stains and rents, 
While yours are fine as fire ; 
Z don’t go in for paints and scents 
From stable or from byre. 


‘* But not a breeze can make me shrink, 
No sun’s for me too hot! 


‘«¢ But though at shows there’s such ado 
About your tints and statur’, 
I've just a* great a share as you 
O’ all that’s fair in Natur’. 
‘‘’Tis not alone for you the sky 
At peep o’ day is brightenin’ ; 
There’s more nor you has got an eye 
For moonshine and sheet-lightnin’. 


*‘ Robins and wrens I here remark, 
Twitterin’ about and clingin’, 
But by my birth-place lived a lark, 
And over it flew singin’ ! 


“No fear have I o’ worm that gnaws, 
Or frost and storms that splinter, 
While most 0’ you poor windle-straws 
Will never see a winter. 


*¢ Afore the snow ye’ll all be dead, 
In spite o’ praise and carein’, 
And ‘ ugly weeds ’ will live and spread, 
When ‘ Flory’s pets’ die barren.” 


Still longer thus, with gibings keen, 
In language free of fetters, 

The Ragweed had indulged her spleen, 
And ballyragged her betters ; 


But suddenly she ceased to prate, 
And shook with rueful fidgets, 
Clutched tightly by the hand of Fate,— 
Alias, the gardener’s digits ! 


For that old man, whose skill excelled, 
Though sometimes he got tipsy, 
Grew red, cried ‘ Dammee !’ and expelled 


The vegetable gipsy. J. 8. D. 





A BALLAD OF MAY. 

SPark.ine like a diamond 

Beams the day-star in the skies ; 
Nature, loosed from Winter’s bond, 

Smiles as one in sweet surprise. 

Light and life are firm allies ; 
Hawthorns wear their wedding white, 

Pastures show their greene&t guise, — 
Earth is laughing with delight. 


Branches leafy vests have donned, 
Buds and blossoms glad the eyes, 
Brakes and ferns unfurl the frond, 
Daisy-bloom with clover vies, 
Sings the runnel as it hies, 
Swallows twitter in their flight, 
Master rook his pinions tries,— 
Earth is laughing with delight. 


Tadpoles people pool and pond, 
Cushat-calls and coos arise, 
Chaffers of the dusk are fond, 
All day long the cuckoo cries ; 
Gauzy insects, butterflies, 
Flutter forth to see the sight ; 
Lo! the bee with saffron thighs,— 
Earth is laughing with delight. 


ENvol. 
Lady, ’tis no time for sighs, 
While the world is buoyant, bright ; 
Love is not a vague surmise,— 
Earth is laughing with delight. 


W. H. Brett. 





=== 





ART. 


—_—»—— 


I'm blessed if I would take my drink 
Out o’ a waterin’-pot. 


‘* You Dahly swelled, you Fuschy sick, 
You fiery-faced Carnation, 
No doubt, you count yourselves the pick 
And pride o’ all creation. 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
Tuts exhibition of finished drawings hardly fulfils the expectations 
which the last winter exhibition of sketches would be likely to 
raise. Indeed, in many cases, the sketches differ only in name 
from completed work, and in some others completion has tended 








rather to the weakening than the improval of the pictures, 
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The works of Nafte), Collingwood Smith, and David Cox, jun. 
(son of the celebrated artist) are examples of this latter peculiarity. 
There is in their painting ability of various kinds, but it is ability 
which only pleases in a brief and professedly slight rendering of 
nature, and the shortcomings of which are painfully evident in 
all finished work. David Cox, jun., for instance, will give you 
in a few hours’ sketch a vivid, if a somewhat coarse impression 
of a country scene, as looked at by a mind perfectly subdued to 
one method of artistic observation ; but let him attempt to finish 
his sketch, and he practically attempts an impossibility, for all 
true finish, as Ruskin has long since explained, is but ‘‘added 
fact,” and it is impossible to add facts to a sketch whose very 
existence is due to a falsifying of them for artistic purposes. 
For instance, if an artist thinks it right to treat trees as con- 
fused masses, he cannot finish them, because he cannot add 
details of stem, or branch, or foliage, without altering his scheme 
of treatment. And so it is that Cox’s rough sketches of fresh 
blue skies, with white clouds, and a few trees tossing about 
in the wind, may win admiration from some people for their 
freshness and rough picturesqueness, but directly the attempt is 
made to elaborate them into finished pictures, the falsehood of 
detail becomes painfully apparent, and the work therefore fails. 
The same may be said of Collingwood Smith ; he isasketcher pure 
and simple, and his sketches are clever and bright, and one does not 
much perceive the suggested untruth; but directly the work is 
elaborated we recognise at once that Nature’s not at all like this, and 
that the painting is simply a feat of manual dexterity, uninformed 
by real knowledge. Such reasons, amongst many others, account 
for the finished work of many artists being less impressive than their 
sketches ; and with this short preamble, we turn to the exhibition 
before us. The first picture in the gallery is by Thorne Waite, 
a young painter who has already made himself some name by his 
delineation of rustic maidens engaged in various picturesque 
occupations, and has here six pictures, all pretty and all clever. 
Indeed, for a sort of tableau-vivant rendering of agricultural and 
peasant life Mr. Thorne Waite is fucile princeps, and has in addi- 
tion a bright, pleasant method of colouring very attractive to the 
average young “lady.” To real life, his works bear almost as 
much likeness as a Chelsea china shepherdess bears to the peasant 
of reality,—but that, after all, doesnot matter. Wedo not want 
to be shown how things and people really are; they might wound 
our delicate nineteenth-century susceptibilities, so we recommend 
all visitors to this gallery to examine for themselves Nos. 1, 82, 
97, 128, 152, 226. Let us pass to No. 9, by H. Stacey Marks. 
This is the only figure-painting the artist sends,—a middle-aged 
man and youth walking side by side, the young one engaged in 
reading ‘‘a woeful ballad made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” The 
dress is medieval, the tone of the picture quiet, and the figures 
and faces, if somewhat stiff, are still instinct with life and a 
certain individuality, which Mr. Marks generally contrives to 
pourtray. Not exactly art, and not exactly nature, this painter’s 
works occupy a place of their own, in that queer, debateable land 
in which life is a series of comic incidents, or affords opportuni- 
ties for quaint representation. Mr. Marks is one of those artists 
who, starting with high, if not the highest promise, has never 
advanced a single step beyond it, and paints no better to-day 
than when he first roused Academic admiration seventeen 
years ago. His pictures always seem to us something like 
Dickens’s books; they say,—‘‘Come and laugh with me at 
these people I'll show you ;” but the laughter leads to nothing, 
and leaves us just where we were before. The two small land- 
scapes by the same painter in this gallery are minutely faithful to 
quiet effects of nature, and could hardly be excelled for thorough- 
ness of execution. No. 14, ‘*‘ Whitby Harbour: the ‘ Crazy 
Jane’ in her last Berth,” by Alfred W. Hunt, is another view 
of Whitby, inferior, however, to those which were in the winter 
exhibition, though somewhat larger in size and more ambitious 
in subject. The same inability to paint more than one phase of 
nature which holds so many of our painters powerless, except for 
infinite repetition, seems to be coming over Mr. Hunt’s work. 
He seldom now cares to paint anything away from Whitby, or 
except in that atmosphere of misty beauty which envelopes 
like a cloud his water-work. No. 15, ‘“ Ilfracombe” (before 
the improvements ?) by Alfred Goodwin, is a clever little sketch, 
full of true feeling for the beauty of colour and cloud-shadow on 
the sea of Devonshire, but painted with a coarseness of touch 
which appears to us to resemble wilful negligence rather than 
lack of ability. Nos. 21 and 22 are both good, the one a sea- 
scape, by Francis Powell; the other a mountain scene, by H. 
Moore. No. 30, ‘A Hunting Morning,—they’re all coming!” 
by Fred Tayler, is a notable instance of how unlike anything in 





the world a famous artist’s work can be. No. 39, by Tom Lloyd, 
is pretty and interesting. No. 42, by George Boyce, ‘Ancient Tithe. 
barn and Farm Buildings, near Bradford-on-Avon, west view,” 
is one of the ugliest subjects possible, painted as well as it is 
possible to paint. Why Mr. Boyce, who used to feel so keenly 
the beauty of colour, bas lost himself in this slough of ugliness we 
cannot understand ; however, we will pray for his ultimate rescue, 
No. 68,‘ View in Rome,” by Arthur Glennie, is a careful, paing- 
staking piece of work. No. 72, “An Ancestor,” by Carl 

is one of the most extraordinary specimens of misplaced skill and 
wasted labour that we have ever seen. That an artist of such 
power could paint such a picture seems to us perfectly pitiable. 
No. 73, ‘¢‘ Unlicensed Hawkers,” by Edwin Buckman, is full of 
ability, but it is not a pleasant picture. The bronze gold back- 
ground is not suitable to the crude, somewhat coarse method of 
colouring; and in places, as, for instance, in the basket of toy-balls, 
the colouring is positively distressing to the eye in its harshness 
and want of gradation. .The figures are well drawn, and full 
of character, and the work would have made a fine woodcut, 
No. 90, ** Lady Macbeth,” is a liver-coloured woman advancing 
towards the spectator from behind two dirt-coloured curtains, and 
may be fitly recommended to any one who admires what Mr, 
Ruskin not inaptly terms *‘ the School of Clay.” It is really an 
insult to an old-established exhibition to send a work of such 
little meaning and such insolently coarse painting, and it is the 
more to be regretted, as the artist (Mr. A. H. Marsh) is by no 
means destitute of ability. No. 114, ‘‘ Going to Bed,” by E. K. 
Johnson, is a pretty piece of domestic sentiment, laboriously 
worked out. It represents a nurse carrying a child into its bed- 
room (the bed, if we remember rightly, may be seen through the 
open door). The nurse’s dress is as neat as possible, the child’s face 
rosy and clean, and its dear little curls of a bright yellow colour; 
altogether this is a work of high art, and will be very popular. No. 
121, ‘«A New Purchase,” by Birket Forster ; one of the most labori- 
ous and skilful interiors that we have ever seen painted in water- 
colours. It represents an old-curiosity and china-shop, with the 
owner engaged in examining the mark on a delft dish, ‘“‘ recently 
purchased.” ‘The painting of each individual piece of china or 
pottery is most masterly, and the whole picture as a specimen of 
handiwork clever in the extreme. No. 125, ‘‘Come on, Come 
Along,” by Otto Weber, is the finished study for the large 
Academy picture of the same name. It suffers, as does 
the oil-painting, from an excessive purple tinge over the 
sky, but the cattle are beautifully drawn. Mrs. Allingham 
sends several small works, all of them full of beauty, 
but of most excessively minute size, the largest being No. 
265, ‘London Flowers,” a flower-girl sitting in front of the 
railing in St. James’s Park, with a little girl beside her. This 
picture is pretty, perhaps even beautiful, but it is so on account 
of its beautiful flower and leaf drawing, and not because of the 
figures, which are tame and insipid ; nor is the work to be com- 
pared for feeling with the one of last year of the old pensioner’s 
garden at Chelsea. In fact, it has missed its point, is unreal and 
affected, and only just escapes vulgarity of sentiment. Compare, 
however, with this the very masterly study of ‘ Hollyhocks’ 
(253), by the same artist. Alma Tadema has a good single figure, 
lying prone on a marble seat, thoroughly clever, if somewhat 
slighter in work than is usual with him. George Fripp is as refined 
and delicate in his grey skies and yellow fields as ever ; Lamont, 
Gilbert, Duncan, and Smallfield are good in their several ways; 
and R. W. Macbeth has a little picture of a lady coming through 
the snow, laden with presents for the children, which is pleasant 
and original in treatment. 








BOOKS. 


— <> — 
PHILOCHRISTUS.* 


OrreN as the life and ministry of Jesus Christ have formed the 
subject of literary treatment within the last few years, another 
book on the same topic will seem superfluous to none who 
acknowledge, as we unreservedly do in favour of Philochristus, 
that it is a work of earnestness and ability ; and who appreciate 
the interest felt throughout the whole world of culture and of 
intelligent religion in what is, without question, the central 
problem in the spiritual history of mankind. Scholarship, capacity, 
and a freshness and fascination due to rare literary skill are 
visibly impressed upon these pages; the tone is elevated, and 





* Philochristus: Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. London: Macmillan and Oo. 
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there is preserved throughout a grave delicacy and refinement of 
feeling ; yet the author delights in broad panoramic colouring, 
and the narrative moves rapidly onward, with the vividness and 
animation of a drama. The work.bears everywhere the self- 
attesting signature of an original and a richly gifted mind. 
The idea of the writer is to present a view of Christ’s ministry, 
as reflected in the reminiscences of one who was one of his com- 
ions in the flesh. Careful and patient study has manifestly been 
directed to the object of realising the exact conditions of exist- 
ence—the whole aspect and activity of life—in Palestine, at the 
time when Christ appeared. The success attained in this very 
important matter is indisputable. A copious and felicitous selec- 
tion of particulars has been made, and they are presented, not in 
dull statistical narrative, but with graphic distinctness and pic- 
turesque effect. We seem to behold the spectacle of Galilean 
and Judean society, and to hear the buzz of its interests, in- 
dustries, contentions. The Pharisees and Scribes insist upon a 
minute ceremonialism of tassels and nail-parings, transmuting the 
great Mosaic Law, with its majestic enforcement of the fundamentals 
of morality, into a pitiful carping and quibbling about the in- 
finitely little. The Jewish patriot, mourning for the subjugation 
of his country as well as the subordination of his faith, cherishes 
the memory of deeds done and cruelties suffered in the struggle 
with the invaders, thirsts inexpressibly for vengeance and emanci- 
pation, and is ready, without minute inquiry into the credentials of 
hereditary or theological Messiahship, to rush to arms at the call 
of any Christ who will gird himself with the sword of Gideon or 
of David, and promise to call down, naturally or supernaturally, 
such fire from heaven as will smite the Legionaries of Rome. 
The Essenes, arising in the confusion and tumult of a revolutionary 
time, as the Quakers arose amid the heart-breaking troubles of the 
Puritan time, practise an industrial and ascetic communism, which 
has always presented an air of engaging innocence, and has never 
grappled with real effectiveness with the ills that beset humanity. 
Exorcists, partly quacks, partly believers in their own powers, 
patrol the country in all directions, probably doing some occa- 
sional good to nervous patients, if James Hinton’s theory of ‘cure 
by emotion ” is correct ; certainly doing much evil, by confirming 
the ignorance and superstition on which they flourished, pretending 
to heal diseases, and driving out devils who generally came back 
in sevenfold reinforcement. Such are the figures which, with 
many others, are placed before us in this book, with a force of 
presentment enabling us not only to learn, but to see. Nor can 
it be alleged against the author of Philochristus, as it can be alleged 
against M. Renan, that he delineates the characteristics of our 
Saviour’s time with a view to mere artistic effect, and in the spirit 
of romance and dilettantism. Not to enhance our interest 
in a pious, but feeble sentimentalist, does he elaborate his 
descriptions, but to enable us to appreciate the complicated and 
stupendous difficulties of the position of the historical Jesus, 
and to understand the impression made upon a generation whose 
religion had shrivelled into the puniest will-worship, whose 
ignorance was dense, universal, impenetrable, whose heart was 
selfish and carnal, by a teacher whose clearness and width of in- 
tellectual apprehension and loftiness of spiritual character de- 
monstrated him to be very God of very God. ‘That this is the 
final view presented of Jesus in the book before us appears to be 
proved by the following sentence :—‘‘ When we worshipped him 





incapable of a serious doubt that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. Peter and Judas are not without affinity 
of character, both being fiery, impetuous men, but there is a pro- 
found difference between them. Peter loves with all his heart, 
believes as he loves, and cannot be moved from the conviction 
that the proceedings of Jesus, however enigmatical they may seem, 
will prove wise, right, and expedient. Judas is a Jewish patriot, 
willing enough to accept Christ’s moral teaching, but inveterately 
persuaded that his doctrine is of quite secondary importance, and 
that his real aim must and shall be to expel the Romans and re- 
establish the throne of David. Judas has found many apologists, 
or at least, suggesters of a theory which would acquit him of mean 
and murderous guilt, but no one has undertaken his defence so 
boldly as the author of Philochristus. Giotto’s notion of Judas, as a 
mere brutish reprobate, with the greed and cunning of a thoroughly 
insensitive nature, vulgar with that incurable vulgarity which 
Horace rightly discerned to be profane—a view of the char- 
acter which Mr. Ruskin, in part at least, adopts—gives place 
in this book to the conception of a man whose faults are virtues 
in disguise, or at least are very mitigated forms of vice. “ At the 
first, Judas was no traitor, nor like unto one that should be a 
traitor, but of a sanguine complexion and disposition, cheerful 
even to mirthfulness, and frank on a first acquaintance.” He was 
not given to reflection, but was “‘ active and strenuous, and withal 
a lover of Israel.” Ambitious, readier with advice than with the 
real offices of kindness, he was yet from childhood “ ever given 
to great purposes,” and of a deep understanding and a discerning 
spirit, though lacking in power to love. ‘ His understanding 
moved as a flame of fire, but his heart was very cold.” 

The suicide of Judas, the fruit of remorse, is the only shadow 
of evidence by which this view of his character can be supported. 
De Quincey, whose name is associated with it, from the elo- 
quence of his special pleading in its behalf, loved paradox, 
and was often whimsically absurd in his reasonings. We are by 
no means sure that suicide in consequence of remorse is so trust- 
worthy an index of character as the crime which occasioned the 
distress, and there is obvious unlikelihood that if Judas had 
really meant, as his advocates suggest, to force his Master’s hand, 
he would have covenanted so carefully for the thirty pieces of 
silver. The author of Philochristus is shy of the Fourth Gospel as 
an historical authority, but he too summarily reduces to (virtually) 
a mere slander of tradition that stern verse in which the Fourth 
Evangelist describes Judas, not only as a thief, but a thief who 
wanted to pass himself off as a philanthropist,—‘ This he said, 
not that he cared for the poor, but because he was a thief.” 
Although no important fact is taken from the Fourth Gospel, 
one of the characters adopts to some extent the tone and 
point of view of its writer, a circumstance indicated in his name 
“« Quartus.” ‘The philosophical religion of the period is repre- 
sented by Xanthias. And there are minor characters not a few, 
some of whom play no unimportant part. The fertility of the 
author's imagination is remarkable, and his cast of dramatis 
persone very rich. 

The most strictly original elements in the book—original at 
least in the way in which they impress themselves upon the mind 
of the author—are two ; a particular conception of miracles, and 
a suggested explanation of the occurrences which took place after 
Christ’s death. These two—the theory of miracles and the 


as the Son, it seemed not unto us as if we were honouring him by | theory of the resurrection—are intimately connected with each 
calling him God, but (if I may speak as a child) it seemed rather | other, forming parts of a general biographic scheme of our 
as though we were striving to honour God by saying that God | Lord's history which, whether we agree with it or disagree, 


was one with Jesus.” 
human being would be blasphemous adulation. 
This Divine Man is the centre of a group of disciples and in- 


terested observers, who are in part derived by the author froin | 
' says for himself, waiving the inquiry whether his views are or are 


‘not those of the author—distinguishes between those which 


the narratives of the New Testament, and in part suggested 
by his knowledge of the characters and circumstances of the 
period. Philochristus, the supposed chronicler, is not himself a 
man of very strong personality. We think of him asa kind of 


feels that the Scribes and Pharisees do not respond to the cravings 
of his spiritual ideal, and finds in Jesus all that his higher nature 
wants, 
simplicity, placing the facts before the reader, though generally, 
we are bound to add, lending them some colour, or suggesting 
some interpretation of them, which makes it a matter of extreme 
difficulty to draw the line between what belongs, in strict dramatic 
propriety, to Philochristus, and what he must be understood to 
Speak as the mouthpiece of the author. Nathaniel appears as 
what he is in the Gospels,—entirely trustful, entirely satisfied, | 


His task in the book is to observe with impartiality and | 


Such an expression respecting any mere —and we ourselves wholly disagree,—must be admitted to 


be singularly consistent and complete. Among the miracles 
ascribed to Christ, Philochristus—for we shall endeavour to 
confine ourselves to what the character dramatically represented 


might be accounted for on natural grounds, and those which, 
if they really occurred in the way in which ordinary 


Jewish Xenophon, pure and upright-minded, but of slight in- | readers of the New Testament believe them to have occurred, 
tellectual originality, who longs for the redemption of Israel, | must have been supernatural. 
‘ness or lameness as were due to nervous affection, and might 


The healing of such cases of deaf- 


yield to faith in the word of Jesus, including the expulsion of 
devils, are comprised in the first of these classes. ‘The stilling of 
the tempest, the feeding of four or five thousand persons with a 
few loaves and fishes, and the raising of the dead, belong to the 
second. Philochristus, convinced that Jesus is the Messiah, has 
no doubt of his power to work any miracle whatever, but repre- 
sentshimas viewing Nature ina way which would render his working 
areal miracle in the highest degree improbable. ‘The real—the 
world as it is, the appointed order of Nature—constituted, for 
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Christ, the greatest possible miracle. ‘‘ As Elias the prophet loved 
to commune with God on the tops of mountains and in deserts 
and in caves, received revelations of the Lord from earthquakes 
and fires, but most of all from the still small voice, even so doth 
our Master look upon all things that are, yea even on the smallest 
things that live or grow, and from all he heareth a still small 
voice, that speaketh of the Father.” Looking upon the agencies 
of Nature as the ministers of God, Jesus submitted to 
them more willingly than others, enduring cold, hunger, thirst, 
homelessness, not stamping on the ground ‘‘ to make the wheat 
spring up for him,” not striking waters from rocks, but “ willingly 
subject to all the fleshly weaknesses wherewith the All-wise hath 
encompassed the souls of men, to the end that they may depend 
on Him.” Devils are expelled and diseases are healed by Jesus, 
because he esteems these the works of Satan, not of the Father ; 
but Nature he regards as too sacred to be interfered with by 
miracle. ‘‘ The course and appointed order of the world he 
esteemeth as the vesture of God, whereof he would not disturb 
one single fold.” 

The account given by Philochristus of the signs and wonders 
recorded in the Gospels, some of which he personally witnessed, 
some of which were described to him by his fellow-disciples who 
beheld them, fits in at all points with this theory of miracle. 
Of the healing of diseases and the driving out of devils, 
it is unnecessary to speak; the view respecting them put 
forward is substantially in accordance with that of many pre- 
vious writers. What light, then, is cast by the experience of 
Philochristus, as stated in simple, historical form by him, on the 
crucial instances before mentioned? ‘Take that of the stilling of 
the tempest. The storm arises, the boat is almost filled with the 
waves, the disciples run terror-stricken to Jesus, and entreat him 
to save them. He turns himself towards the sea, ‘‘ and then (as 
if it were revealed to him that he, being the safety of the world, 
could not be wrecked by any turbulence of winds or waves, and 
therefore that the storm was to cease), behold, he stretched out 
his hands to the tempest, praying; and straightway the storm 
seemed to abate a little; and then, perceiving the will of the 
Father, he stood up, like some great king or emperor, and rebuked 
the storm, bidding it be still, and immediately there was a great 
calm.” On this narrative Philochristus makes one or two very sig- 
nificant remarks :—‘ On this only occasion did our Master appear 
to change the course of the world, and methinks even here he did it 
only in appearance. For he spake as he was moved by the Holy 
Spirit, it being revealed to him that the storm must needs 
cease, lest the fortunes of the world should be shipwrecked, 
if the Son of Man should perish.” Such is the opinion of 
Philochristus; we shall not undertake to pronounce it also 
the opinion of the author of the book ; but if the reader takes 
the same view of the stilling of the tempest as is expressed by 
Philochristus, he certainly will not believe that any miracle took 
place on the occasion. The impression that a miracle had been 
wrought arose from a coincidence, in time, between the offering up 
of a prayer by Christ, and the sudden passing over of a storm-gust 
on the sea of Galilee. It is somewhat perplexing to be told by 
Philochristus that on this occasion alone did Christ even ‘‘ appear” 
to change the order of the world, for he must absolutely have 
‘* appeared ” to change that order to those who saw him raise the 
daughter of Jairus from what they, at least, as Philochristus 
expressly admits, supposed to be death ; and to ordinary readers 
of the New Testament, he surely “‘ appears” to modify the order 
of nature when he feeds thousands with what would usually 
suffice barely to appease the hunger of tens. Mr. Lewes has 
pronounced the miracles of feeding the multitudes more exacting 
in their demand upon the faith of believers even than the miracles 


| 





of raising the dead. Let us see what Philochristus makes of them. 
By bread, we are told, Christ meant the essence of his doctrine and | 
example,—in one word, himself. Perceiving that he, as well as | 
John the Baptist, would be put to death, that his spirit would pass | 
into his disciples, and that in this sense, ‘‘he would give himself to | 
be the food of men, even the Bread of Life,” he looked upon his | 
teaching, and spoke of it to his disciples, as a ministration of | 
bread. At first he ministered the bread himself, ‘‘ but after- | 
wards,” says Philochristus, ‘* because of the multitude of them 
which came unto him (for they were more than five thousand), 
he caused the disciples to divide them into companies, and to 
minister the Bread unto the people.” The disciples ministered 
accordingly, and so much edification ensued, that ‘Thomas 
{who had been at the first loth to minister the Bread, as not 
being worthy) came afterwards to Jesus saying, ‘Of a truth, 
the crumbs of thy Banquet which are fallen from the table 


of the guests do suffice unto them that minister, for the | 


Lord hath increased the Bread of Life within us,’ 80 
mightily did the Bread of our Master increase in the hands of the 
Twelve.” Matthew made the remark ‘that Jesus had not only 
spread a table in the wilderness for the hungry, but that he had 
also fulfilled his saying, ‘ Give, and it shall be given unto you. 
For,’ said he, ‘ behold, to each of the disciples there cometh back 
his basketful of the fragments of the Feast.’ And the like 
happened on another occasion, when they ministered the Bread 
unto another very great multitude, about four thousand in 
number.” Of course, under those circumstances, it never occurred 
to Philochristus that any departure from the order of nature had 
taken place. We shall not say that the author of the book adopts 
the view of Philochristus, but he does not rebut it, and we cannot 
see any object that could be served by putting it into the mouth 
of Philochristus, unless the author, believed, to say the least, that 
it deserves careful consideration. The only plausibility it has, it 
derives from the unquestionable facts that bread was one leading 
symbol applied by Christ to his doctrine and to himself, and that 
he expressly spoke of this bread—in short, of himself—being eaten 
by those who believed in him. If, as the various branches of the 
Reformed Church maintain, the literal acceptance of Christ’s words 
in the institution of the Supper is a misapprehension of his spiritual 
meaning, it may be a plausible extension of the principle of spiritual 
interpretation to apply it to the easy and obvious explanation of 
what would otherwise be a stupendous miracle. For the suggested 
explanation there is, on the other hand, not the slightest support 
in the New Testament. The observation put by Philochristug 
into the mouth of Matthew is in sharp discordance with the 
account of what occurred to be found in that Gospel which all 
tradition assigns, in its original form, to this apostle. ‘ The 
disciples,” Thomas and Matthew, no doubt, included, said to 
Christ that the multitudes required, not to be ministered to in 
spiritual things, but to be ‘sent away,” in order that they might 
‘buy themselves victuals.” What St. Matthew is represented ag 
saying by Philochristus cannot possibly be reconciled with what 
he says for himself, and for the rest of the disciples, in the Gospel 
to which his name is attached. We submit that, by all conceivable 
rules of historical evidence, Matthew is a better witness of what 
he himself said than Philochristus can be. 

Philochristus accounts with equal facility for the recorded 
instances in which Jesus raised the dead, as well as for what, in 
view of the acknowledged rectitude of his character, is of equal 
consequence, his own seemingly explicit assertion that he did so. 
‘+ Jesus was wont to use the word ‘dead’ of them that were in 
the deep waters of sin; as when he said that ‘ the dead should 
bury their own dead ;’ and again, when he said that ‘ the Son of 
Man hath power to quicken the dead.’ Oftentimes, also, he spake 
in the same way of raising up the dead, as when he told the dis- 
ciples of John, the son of Zachariah, that ‘the dead are raised up.’” 
Here, again, of course, there is adducible in support of the view 
presented by Philochristus the indisputable fact that Christ did 
habitually apply the imagery of physical death to the death of the 
spirit in selfishness and unrighteousness. It might, perhaps, be 
argued also that amid a generation like that to which Christ 
preached, a generation impenetrably ignorant, profoundly super- 
stitious, it was, in the nature of things, impossible for a pervasively 
spiritual teacher to avoid being misunderstood by his hearers, and 
being handed down to posterity as a miracle-worker. It is clear, 
however, that this comprehensive solution of old difficulties will 
provide new ones ; for if our Lord’s teaching was spiritual and 
metaphorical to such an extent as Philochristus suggests, will it 
not strike many minds as a hopeless enterprise to ascertain what 
his teaching really was ? 

The view taken by Philochristus of the Resurrection is organi- 
cally connected with the theory of miracles which we have ex- 
plained. As Jesus appeared to Philochristus to studiously avoid 
interfering with the order of nature—the sequence of physical 
law—during his life-time, Philochristus would not look for & 
suspension or violation of natural law in connection with his body 
after death. The life after death which Philochristus understood 
Christ to predict, was a life of influence, a life in the hearts of his 
disciples, a life in the many generations of a humanity purified 
from sin and triumphing over sorrow. Accordingly, when he 
was crucified, his body did not, in contravention of the 
law of nature, resume life, but—here is the peculiar 
theory of Philochristus—was stolen from the grave by the 
ministers of the High Priest. Philochristus is represented as 
having virtually witnessed the occurrence. The enemies of Christ 
thought that one who died as a malefactor ought not to be 
honoured with such burial as Joseph of Arimathea had provided 
him. What became of the body is not stated. It is permissible in the 
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muthor to preserve a reverential silence on that question, but no 
modern reader, if he accepts as exact and adequate the account 
given by Philochristus of ‘the several appearances of Christ after 
the crucifixion, will entertain any doubt that the body laid in the 
tomb bad no part in them, but that they were visionary. We 
cannot trust ourselves to do perfect justice to the author by 
describing in our words what took place on those occasions, but 
shall quote one typical passage, and leave our readers to say 
whether the appearance of Christ noted therein was or was not of 
the kind which men see in visions. It details what occurred on 
that solemn evening when the disciples were assembled with 
closed doors, and Thomas also was among them :— 


«So about one hour after sunset, we were assembled all together in 
the upper room (it was a room in the house of Peter, wherein Jesus 
was wont to sit at meat with us in past times), and Thomas also was 
with us. But the door was shut and made fast for fear of spies; whom 
the Scribes in Capernaum had begun to set over us for to watch us. 
When all things were now ready, first we sang a psalm, even the same 

salm that Jesus bad sung on the same night in the week before, when 
we kept the Passover together. Then Simon Peter offered up prayers 
and praises to God, and made mention of the comfortable words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he had said that he would never leave us nor forsake 
ns, but that wheresoever two or three were gathered together in his 
name, there would he be present among them. Last of all he spake of 
the testament of the Lord Jesus, how he had bidden us break bread 
and drink wine in memory of him, that we might partake of his body 
and his blood. Then began Simon Peter to break bread and to reach 
it to each of us, and at the same time he said, * This is the body of the 
Lord.’ But behold, in the midst of his giving of the bread, Peter made 
a sudden pause and was silent, and his eyes were fixed, and he gazed 
steadfastly upon the place which had been left empty at the table ; for 
Jesus had been wont to sit there in times past, wherefore in that place 
durst no man sit. Then I turned round hastily to look, and behold, 
Jesus was there, as clear to view as ever I had seen him in this life, 
only very pale, and there were the nail-prints in his hands, and me- 
thought there was a wound in his side; and the brightness of his love 
and compassion passed sensibly forth from his eyes to mine, and all my 
soul went out to him as I looked; butI could in nowise speak, nor did 
I desire to speak, for I had thoughts deeper than all words. Now not 
a hand moved, not a word was spoken, and there was such a silence as 
if one could hear and count the footsteps of time; neither could I turn 
mine eyes from Jesus tili I heard Thomas weeping beside me; but he 
threw himself on the ground, stretching out his hands to Jesus, and 
reproaching himself for his faithlessness, and at the same time, pressing 
the bread, even the body of the Lord, which he held in his hand, he 
cried out, saying,‘ My hand hath touched; yea, I have touched ; I 
believe, I believe.’ But neither he nor any of us durst adventure to go 
tothat part of the table where Jesus sat; but when I looked again, 
behold, his hand was stretched out (even as the two disciples had de- 
scribed their vision of Jesus) as if he brake and blessed the bread that 
was his body ; and Thomas also heard a voice (but I heard not the 
voice) saying that he was to touch with his hand, according to his own 
saying, and to be no more faithless, but believing. After this, Jesus 
vanished from our eyes, and neither in his coming nor in his departing 
was the door opened, but it remained shut fast, whereat we all 
marvelled.” 


ditions of the problem. Admitting the right of science to attempt 
to account naturally for all that can be naturally accounted for, 
we maintain that no mode of naturally accounting for the in- 
dubitable facts connected with the Resurrection has yet been 
offered to the world. 

This study of the life of Christ has some advantages over 
the most noted handlings of the same subject which have pre- 
ceded it. More Christian than that of Strauss, more readable 
than that of Neander, more earnest and genuinely reverential 
than that of Renan, and more thorough-going than that of the 
author of Ecce Homo, it will reward a careful perusal by any one 
who is seriously interested in the subject. Its realisation of the 
circumstances of Christ’s life is perhaps unequalled, its concep- 
tion of Christ’s spiritual character is sublime, but its logical and 
historical basis is feeble. 











PROFESSOR MASSON’S MILTON.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Ir is only in certain very broad aspects that Milton can be 
admired asa politician. He expresses with magnificent enthusiasm 
his confidence in freedom, his faith in right as constituting might, 
in good as stronger than evil, but he evinces no practical sense of 
the blended necessity and difficulty of wedding liberty to law. 
Against regulation, restraint, routine, against forms of procedure 
and the tedious detail of legal tribunals, he fretted and chafed like 
a lion in a net. Law and discipline in the abstract he ex- 
tolled to the heavens, but when discipline came to be applied, as 
in the question of marriage and divorce, he spurned at it as intol- 
erable. Not only the Presbyterian clergy, but the most eminent 
Independents, when they wanted Parliament to do something to 
stem the flood-tide of fanaticism and extravagance, were in his 
eyes ‘‘hireling priests, whose Gospel is their maw.” All com- 
promise he passionately detested, and compromise is, once for all, 
indispensable in practical affairs. It is undeniable, besides, that 
though Milton was speculatively audacious, there rests some 
faint shadow upon his reputation for personal consistency 
and intrepidity. He served Cromwell with a deferential 
assiduity which is commonly understood to imply, on the part 
of Secretaries, complete approval; and yet after Cromwell's 
death, he put upon record what can scarcely be described as less 
than a censure upon Cromwell and his son Richard. Before 
| Cromwell dissolved the Parliament, Milton seems to have been 
of the party of Sir Harry Vane, but we are not aware that he 
| maintained intercourse with Vane, or in any way countenanced 
him, when Vane fell under Cromwell’s displeasure; and he 
omitted Vane’s from the group of panegyrical word-portraits which 








This is ingenious naturalism of the school of Paulus, as well as | he introduced, after Vane’s rupture with Cromwell, into one of 
delicately clear and expressive in style. A single occurrence of | his controversial works. You can hardly call that chivalrous. 
this kind might of course be paralleled from the recorded instances | After Cromwell’s death, he became again an adherent of Vane, 
of spectral apparition and optical illusion. But there is one circum. | and there is a reference, in one of his pamphlet-letters, to the 
stance affecting all such representations of the appearance of Parliament as having been ‘ without just authority dissolved,” 
Jesus Christ after the crucifixion which is irreconcilable with their | words which must apply to Cromwell's dissolution, even though 
correctness, namely, that the appearances came abruptly to an end. | they may not refer to that dissolution alone. We shall 
There is no fact upon which destructive criticism has more strongly search in vain for any parallel to such an expression in the 
insisted, none upon which it has built more in accounting for | writings published by Milton during Cromwell's life. There is 
Christianity, than that the followers of Jc sus expected his second | eyidence that Milton looked with much favour upon Vane’s idea 
appearing. It was the intense flame of this hope, the enthusiastic | of perpetuity of Parliament, the seats to be filled up by new 
ardour of this wish, they tell us, that made Christianity run like | elections as they became vacant through the deaths of Members. 
wildfire through the Roman world. Why, then, we ask, did the | Professor Masson admits that he was himself somewhat startled 
faint and hesitating hope of the disciples, after the crucifixion | to find the author of Areopagitica acting in the capacity of Licenser 
and before the ascension, produce many visionary appearances, | to the Press. We do not say that these circumstances are enough 
while the undoubting persuasion that Christ would return a/ter | to impeach the sincerity or courage of Milton, but they certainly 
the ascension produced not one? Why were the disciples unani- | deprive him of a right to be classed with those austere constitu- 
mously convinced that they had seen a Jesus whose rising | tionalists, like Vane, and those inflexible Republicans, like 
from the dead took them actually by surprise, while | Ludlow, Scott, and Haslerig, who refused to bow the knee to the 
the same disciples never once imagined that they saw | man that had marched a file of musketeers into the Commons’ 
the Jesus whose return they expected every hour with ‘ House of Parliament. 

confident hope, yet inexpressible longing? So practical and) (Cromwell is Professor Masson's other hero, and in these two 
80 convincing is the evidence of this fact, that shrewdly logical | ,.), eg the Puritan soldier eclipses the Puritan poet. Whatever 
deniers of a miraculous resurrection, like Mr. Greg, consider it | may be alleged against Cromwell, it must be granted by every 
the likeliest hypothesis that the Jesus who was taken down from | candid reader that, like David, King of Israel, he followed the 
the cross did indeed emerge alive from the grave, having never been Lord fully. The charge of hypocrisy, always stupid and vulgar, 
dead. T hese, again, are confronted with the unanswerable ques- | will become proof of sheer imbecility, if persisted in when the 
tion,—What became of him? If he had made up his mind to | protector is seen ardently interesting himself in the spiritual wel- 
Withdraw from public life, is it conceivable that he would have fare of the Scotch Highlanders, and moving the Scotch Presby- 
shown himself at all to his disciples? If he died within a few terians to send preachers to them. ‘This is but one of the many 
Weeks after his apparent death on the cross, is it credible that | revealing glimpses by which Professor Masson shows us the true 
there would have been no trace of the event? In the interest of | 

historical science, if in no other, we insist that no solution of an | POA ty mony gy ime. By David Masson, MA, LLD. seg gre 9 
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historical problem ought to be accepted, unless it satisfies the con- | V. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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Cromwell. That he was as sincere as it is possible for man to be 
an no longer be called in question, but if justice is done to his 
earnestness, it ought to be frankly avowed that some of his ways 
of manifesting it were more in the spirit of Hebrew than of 
Christian morality. Professor Masson goes lightly over the mas- 
sacres of Drogheda and Wexford, seemingly unconscious that 
much apology can be required for them, and merely throwing in, 
as he passes, the plea advanced by Mr. Carlyle, that Crom- 
well’s severities in Ireland tended to abridge the war and to 
diminish the total bloodshed. It isa plea which can be accepted 
as valid only with most cautious reservation ; it does not, in 
fact, deserve to be considered, unless the case has been proved to 
be of an entirely exceptional character. There is no reason to 
doubt that Cromwell did look upon his position in relation to 
his Irish opponents as exceptional. He regarded the defenders 
of Drogheda and Wexford as Irish rebels, whose hands dripped 
with the blood of women and children,—and not only as rebels and 
murderers, but as idolaters. He ought, however, to have made 
himself very sure as to the fact of their having taken part in the 
Irish Rebellion, and Mr. Carlyle states that the garrison of 
Drogheda consisted of English soldiers. The defenders of 
Drogheda and Wexford did simply what it was their duty as 
brave men to do, and it is a culpably extreme, even though 
technically warrantable, exercise of the rights of war, to put 
soldiers to death for obeying their commanders. Unless we 
are much mistaken, English sentiment on Cromwell’s Irish 
severities has of late been reverting to that condemnation 
which ruled as law upon the subject, until Carlyle’s genius threw 
a halo of more than saintship round his favourite hero’s head. 
The public are prepared to agree with Mr. Lecky, rather than with 
Carlyle and Professor Masson, as to the ethical quality and the 
historical results of the massacres of Wexford and Drogheda. 
They were, in truth, prolific of evil, both for England and Ireland, 
embedding in the Irish heart a fierce and unquenchable thirst 
for vengeance, implanting in it a bitter hatred, which no fervour 
of desire on the part of modern Englishmen to act with justice 
and consideration towards Ireland seems capable of melting into 
charity. When England holds out to Ireland the hand of friend- 
ship, the spectre of Cromwell always steps between. 

It is perhaps unexampledin the history of reviewing, that aScotch 
author’should be censured, however slightly, in an English journal 
on the score of doing injustice to his own countrymen, but we 
must say that of all the books written either by Englishmen or 
by Scotchmen that we ever saw, this history of Cromwell and 
Milton bears most hardly upou the Scotch. Professor Masson 
seizes with alacrity upon the passage in which Cromwell expresses 
a painfully low opinion of Scotch truthfulness, overlooking the 
fact that Cromwell was, at the time of writing it, in the peculiar 
position of a victorious invader in Scotland, anxious to make his 
rule as mild as possible to the Scots, and that therefore he was likely 
to regard the patriotic efforts of the defeated party to frustrate 
his efforts at conciliation as mere common-place lying, instead of 
a strategic unveiling of what they believed to be Cromwell’s 
true purpose. But we should not have thought Professor 
Masson’s blazoning of Cromwell's discovery that the people of 
Edinburgh could lie and swear, worth mention, if he had given 
equal prominence to those passages in Cromwell’s letters in 
which the writer bears emphatic testimony to the courage and 
tenacity of the Seots. Much may, of course, have escaped us in 
80 voluminous a work, but we cannot remember one instance in 
which Professor Masson quotes what Cromwell says to the credit 
of Professor Masson’s countrymen. 

On the matters in dispute between Cromwell and the In- 
dependents on the one hand, and the Covenanters on the other, 
Professor Masson takes the side of the former, with an impatient 
vehemence which prevents him from entering with a due measure 
of sympathetic intelligence into the position and views of the 
latter. In the main contention between the Presbyterians and 
the Independents, the Independents were without question in the 
right. The suffrage of civilised mankind has declared finally 
and irreversibly for toleration, and it was on the face of it 
unjust that the Independents and Baptists, who had shed their 
blood in the Puritan cause, and won for the Presbyterians the 
victory which the latter could not or would not win for them- 
selves, should after all be refused an equal liberty with Presby- 
terians in worshipping their God. But the peculiarity of the 
historical situation is missed unless it is made clear, and Professor 
Masson certainly does not make it clear, that while the Independ- 
ents were right in substance, the Presbyterians were right in form. 
The Independents could appeal to justice and common-sense, the 
Covenanters could appeal to the letter of parchments. Neither 


the Scotch Covenanters nor the English Presbyterians ever held 
out a hope that if the Puritan cause should triumph, the “Sec. 
taries ” would be tolerated. So early as 1638, at the time of the 
Glasgow General Assembly, there was a whisper of Independency 
developing itself in England, but the Covenanters repudiated 
all intention of compromising matters with the Independents, 
In the Great Remonstrance of 1641, which more fully, ex- 
plicitly, and authoritatively than any other document states 
the views and claims of the party which broke with Hyde 
and the Cavaliers, and undertook the Civil War, we find it 
pointedly laid down that no proposal is made to grant self- 
government to separate congregations. It was in the light of 
these declarations that the Solemn League and Covenant of 
1643 was to be legitimately interpreted, and the Solemn 
League and Covenant was a treaty which Cromwell and 
the Independents bound themselves to observe, and which 
the Covenanters purchased from the English Parliament at 
the price of an army of 20,000 men. There is nothing in the 
Solemn League and Covenant that can be- plausibly represented 
as a concession of toleration to Independents. Cromwell’s reply to 
the parchment arguments of the Covenanters was that the Lord 
had declared his will in the thunders of victory. They rejoined 
that they did not tie their faith to events, a remark which evoked 
Oliver’s supreme scorn and anger, as verging on blasphemy. ‘‘The 
Lord have pity on you,” he said, with a look which did not sug- 
gest much fear of pity reaching them from that quarter. And 
yet if the logic of the poor beaten Covenanters was not valid, if 
success is indeed the token of Providential approval, then 
Frederick of Prussia was justified in his infamous seizure of 
Silesia, and was not justified in struggling for the existence of his 
kingdom, amid overwhelming defeat, on the blood-soaked hillocks 
of Kuuersdorf. The Covenanters were wrong in respect of 
the essential principles involved, and this may warrant Pro- 
fessor Masson in setting small store by their appeals to the 
letter of the law; but he speaks as if even their sincerity was 
questionable,—as if their Puritanism when they stood by Charles 
II. against Cromwell was hollow and factitious, as compared with 
their Puritanism when they fought side by side with the 
Covenanters at Marston Moor. Really that is too hard measure 
even for Scotch Presbyterians. It is also dead against the most 
obvious considerations applicable to the case. The strongest 
proof that can be given of sincere devotion to a cause is to 
cling to it in adversity, and Professor Masson’s theory is that it 
was only in clinging to their cause when in trouble that the 
Covenanters became insincere. 





MISS ZIMMERN’S “ LESSING.”* 

‘Lue authoress of the life of Arthur Schopenhauer is naturally 
annoyed at finding herself anticipated in her life of Lessing by Mr. 
Sime. The peculiar good-fortune which she fondly imagined had 
been reserved to her of being the first English biographer of 
Europe’s greatest critic has fallen to another. Wecan sympathise 
with her disappointment, but we cannot affect to be sorry for 
its cause. Mr. Sime’s book must be admitted to be the better of 
the two, and indeed Miss Zimmern’s is so much marred by 
her imperfect knowledge of English, that it will need much 
careful revision by a competent English scholar to make it 
worthy of the welcome with which it otherwise deserves to meet. 
In many respects, Miss Zimmern’s book appeals, as she rightly 
believes, to a larger portion of the reading public than Mr. Sime’s 
does. The latter work has been warmly received in Germany a8 
well as in England, and a renewed acquaintance with it gives us 
no cause to think that the praise we recently gave it was unde- 
served. But except for diligent students, Mr. Sime’s biography 
of Lessing can scarcely be called easy reading. Were it not for 
, the sad defect which we have mentioned, and even, perhaps, 10 
| spite of that defect, the general reader would gain, we think, a clearer 
| view of Lessing from Miss Zimmern than from her rival and pre- 
decessor. They have both of them followed with touching fidelity the 
, same German authorities, and some portions of their narratives are 
_ almost ludicrously similar. On the whole, we are inclined to think 
| that when left to herself, Miss Zimmern’s handling of her subject 
_is at once lighter and firmer than Mr. Sime’s. But in accuracy of 
| translation, Miss Zimmern is grievously at fault, and in reading 
her, we have been reminded more than once of Heinrich’s cruel 
‘eriticism on Ruperti,—“ Der Mann versteht kein Latein.” We 
must also add that while thanking her, as well as Mr. Sime, for 
the distinctly good service which they have done by bringing 80 
— 
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great a man as Lessing so prominently before the notice of the 
English reading public, we feel very keenly that neither she nor 
Mr. Sime has the faintest claim to be considered a brilliant and 
original writer. Mr. Pattison is, we think, entirely correct in 
saying that the tedious analyses and wearisome extracts with 
which both of these biographies are distended might be re- 
trenched with good effect. He is also probably correct in saying 
that the life of Lessing might be handsomely told in one hun- 
dred pages demy octavo, without omitting a single fact of inter- 
est or a single trait of character. It might, no doubt, be told in 
fifty, and in that shape would live for ever, if the writer were a 
Tacitus. But biographers like Tacitus are as rare now-a-days 
as dodos or four-leaved shamrocks, and Mr. Pattison’s remark, 
though sound, reads somewhat oddly, as coming from the bio- 
grapher of Isaac Casaubon. 

We cannot, however, assent for one moment to Mr. Pattison’s 
assertion that Lessing was only a sympathetic arbiter of taste. 
This strikes us as only a little less absurd than Miss Zimmern’s 
description of Lessing’s style, concerning which we shall have a 
word or two to say directly. Before doing so, however, we would 
record our dissent from another statement made by the Rector of 
Lincoln. He distinctly charges Lessing with ignorantly render- 
ing, in his ‘* Laokoon,” Kpovav by “son of time.” Now Lessing's 
amusing criticism of Lange’s mistranslation of Kpov/dy by 
«+ Saturnischer Vater ” should have warned Mr. Pattison that such 
a mistake was not likely to come from Lessing’s pen. Nor, 
in point of fact, did it. What Lessing does say in his ‘‘ Laokoon ” 
is that he should smile if he read in some Euhemeristic critic the 
word so rendered, and if Mr. Pattison will read the passage 
again more attentively, he will see that the most accurate Greek 
scholar would hardly express himself differently from Lessing in 
this matter. But we must return to Miss Zimmern, and although 
we can hardly hope that what we are going to say will please 
that lady, we are quite sure that if she will take our remarks, 
which are kindly meant, to heart, she will save herself from 
some disappointment, which may otherwise, we fear, await 
her in connection with her coming translation of the ‘‘ Drama- 
turgie.’ We hasten, before proceeding to our unwelcome 
but necessary task, to acknowledge Miss Zimmern’s unques- 
tionable abilities, and in common justice, before finishing 
this article we shall quote from her at her best, as we must now 
quote from her at her worst :—‘‘ An systematischen Biichern,” 
says Lessing, slily and drily, in the preface to his ‘‘ Laokoon,” ‘‘an 
systematischen Biichern haben wir Deutschen iiberhaupt keinen 
Mangel. Aus ein Paar angenommenen Worterkliirungen in der 
schénsten Ordnung alles, was wir nur wollen, herzuleiten, darauf 
yerstehen wir uns, Trotz einer Nation in der Welt:” ‘* We 
Germans,” translates Miss Zimmern, oblivious of the fact that 
a literal translation is literally no translation, ‘*we Germans 
have no lack of systematic treatises. We know, in spite 
of one nation in the world, how to deduce what we 
desire out of some established definitions.” The words 
italicised are clearly nonsense, but mindful of the German pro- 
verb, ‘‘ Ein Beispiel, kein Beispiel,’’ we subjoin another passage, 
first in Mr, Sime’s correct version—and it must be admitted that 
the passage is not a hard one—and secondly, in Miss Zimmern’s 
extraordinary translation, which is simply unintelligible. It is 
from the second ‘ Anti-Goeze” letter, where Lessing criticises 
and illustrates his own inimitable style with a verve and clearness 
which make us wonder more than ever at Miss Zimmern’s singu- 
larly unhappy remark that Lessing was ‘singularly happy in his 
steely brevity, and the vistas of ideas which he could open 
out in a few words;” and make us wonder, perhaps, even 
more at Mr. Pattison’s curious statement that the excel- 


lence of Lessing lies in his language rather than in his style. | 
* It matters little” (Sime, II., 210) ‘‘how we write, but much how | 


we think. You surely do not maintain that figurative, imaginative 
words must necessarily have a besitating, shallow meaning ? That 
no one can think justly and precisely unless he uses the most 
direct, common, flat expressions?” Mr. Sime, as we have said, 
is correct enough, but with the original before us, it is easy to 
see he might safely have translated more freely, but what can 
Miss Zimmern mean by translating thus? — “It matters 
little how we write, but much how we think. And surely 
you would not contend that under tropes and metaphors, 
ambiguity and insincerity, sense musi necessarily be hidden, 
—that no one can think correctly and definitely who does not 
employ the tritest and flattest expressions.” We must repeat most 
emphatically that our object in pointing out such blots as these is 
simply to put Miss Zimmern on her guard, for the critic in the 
Atheneum, who tells her that her translations, ‘like those of Mr. 


Sime, are pretty well done,” may unintentionally have done some- 
thing which a critic ought never, if possible, to do,—may have 
filled her, we mean, with a sense of false security, which we have 
honestly tried, and we trust, with no needless asperity, to disturb. 
We have promised to quote from Miss Zimmern at her best, and 
we do so with pleasure, and we must perforce confess, in spite of 
the rather churlish general criticism which we made before, that 
when she is at her best she is very good indeed. ‘ Lessing,” says 
Miss Zimmern, ‘‘ was not only a very great man, he was a good and 
strong man. The story of his life, which it is impossible to read 
without a feeling of deep compassion, is one of the saddest told. 
Yet he bore it with fortitude so noble, he so rarely uttered a 
complaint against fortune, that while we admire [this is very 
finely said], we hardly venture to intrude with pity on a nobility 
so far above our power. From early manhood one struggle and 
disappointment followed another, yet we cannot say that they 
came by any fault of his own. Endowed with a nature that 
needed tender affection and sympathy more than most 
[this is very doubtful], he had to do without it, and did without 
it with a power of endurance quite marvellous. When in 
middle-life he seemed to touch peace and find a responding heart, 
he was again condemned to disappointment; and when, after 
years of patient and heroic love, he was at last united to the 
woman of his choice, his happiness on earth was cut short by the 
overwhelming blow of death within the brief span of a little year. 
But not even this cruel stab of fortune could quell the staunch 
champion of truth and humanity. He fought on his fight un- 
daunted, against ignorance, bigotry, and tradition. He never 
relaxed in fervour for the cause, until he was himself brought low 
by the unconquerable adversary.” What Miss Zimmern has 
said in her language we feel inclined to repeat in our own. The 
story of Lessing’s life was, indeed a most pathetic one, and the 
character of Lessing’s mind most noble. Like Johnson, he would 
not complain. In his private correspondence hardly a line can be 
found that does not breathe the spirit of serene Stoicism, and in 
his writings for the Press not one. Yet Lessing's battle with life 
was of the hardest. He fought it sans peur and sans reproche, and 
fell at his post, at a comparatively early age, foredone and un- 
victorious. But not even in the darkest hour, when bis house- 
hold gods lay shattered round him, did his stout heart play him 
false. He was, as Miss Zimmern truly says, a good as well as a 
great man ; his capacity for work was enormous, and of his genius 
we need not speak. Yet with all these trumps in his hand, if we 
may use such a phrase, he failed to win the game. His antagonist 
was poverty, and Lessing altogether lacked the business instinct 
with which Voltaire was so richly endowed. Burdened as he was, 
too, by many who looked to his slender purse for help, 
and never looked in vain while a coin was left to him, the lack 
of this business instinct proved fatal to him. It is clear that 
at Breslau, in the place which Lessing held, Voltaire would have 
feathered his nest right comfortably ; and it is almost provoking 
to think that with a little of Voltaire’s adroitness Lessing might 
have done something of the kind, without injuring any one. It is 
to his eternal honour that he did not. But when on a subsequent 
occasion he was obliged from sheer necessity to refuse an appeal 
for money from his aged father, he must, we think, have felt with 
some bitterness that the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light. Be this as it may, no 
adequate justice can be done to Lessing’s honesty as a writer and 
as a man, which does not give due weight to the hard hand-to- 
hand struggle with poverty to which, by no fault of his own, this 
| great genius was condemned. [t would be easy to quote Juvenal 
in such a case—* Prudence ” plays, no doubt, at least as large a 
part in the affairs of men as ‘“‘ Fortune ’—easy, we say, but not 
very profitable. Sturdy optimism may declaim, if it chooses, 
| Nullum numen abest” over Lessing's grave ; we prefer to mutter, 





| ‘‘ Dis aliter visum.” 


} 





SEAFORTH.* 
| We do not think Miss Montgomery so successful as a novelist 
'as she is in her short stories. ‘The interest, the pathos, and the 
_ strong individuality with which she invested a single character in 
her Misunderstood and Wild Mike lend to those tales a special 
physiognomy of a very attractive kind, which is not reproduced 
with equal effect upon the larger canvas of her more ambitious 
stories. Miss Montgomery’s heroes and heroines slip from her 
grasp, to a certain extent, when they are grown up. In the present 
instance, the little Lady Joan, who is the heroine of Seaforth, 
is less interesting as a young lady than in her lonely and 
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neglected childhood; and there is such a wide gap between 
the period of our first acquaintance with her, in the great 
picture-gallery at Seaforth, and our last, when she is un- 
expectedly restored to the society of her first and only love, 
after his prolonged and mysterious disappearance, that we feel as 
if she were two persons, and cannot make up our minds about her, 
and what she was like, in the interval. It seems as though the 
writer herself had lost sight of Lady Joan during that time, 
and this is a blemish in the artistic handling of the book. The 
story is interesting, and in many respects well contrived ; it is 
written with a good deal of grace and refinement, and it is never 
dull. Considering that the incidents comprised in the narrative 
are spread over a number of years, and include the life-histories 
of several persons, the author could not, perhaps, be expected to 
escape the charge of sketchiness, always preferable in a novel to 
the fault of over-elaborate detail ; but we do wish she had made 
more of Lady Joan, and also of Lady Joan’s unknown cousin, 
Olive, the daughter of the villain of the book, and a very 
charming girl. ‘The sudden break in the story affects our 
knowledge of her also, and she, too, turns up again, only to be 
*¢ woo’d and married and a’,” like all other young ladies in all 
other novels. And now, having had our grumble at Miss 
Montgomery’s method, let us say with pleasure that we like 
Seaforth, aud that it is a fresh and charming, if not very 
skilfully told story. The sacrifice of such worthy people 
as Godfrey Seaforth’s father and brother to so unworthy a 
person as Godfrey Seaforth himself, is, however lamentable, 
neither unnatural nor unusual, as a moderate experience of life 
suffices to teach us; and the embittering effects of his brother's 
conduct on Harold Seaforth’s mind are not at all overdrawn. 
Without telling the story, we may point out some of its excel- 
lences; as, for instance, the description of the feelings and 
conduct of the good, sweet, but unwise woman who rejects the 
older and marries the younger of the Seaforth brothers, 
when she finds out with what manner of man she has cast 
in her lot; when, for instance, she has to recognise that he 
is not to be trusted, that he does not speak the truth, that she 
must depend upon herself, and act always without help or counsel 
from him. Miss Montgomery has never drawn a more effective 
picture than that of Godfrey Seaforth’s home, and the sufferings 
of the mother who tries to bring up her children in the right path, 
without letting them see too clearly the character of the father 
who would lead them in the wrong. In the simple and direct 
style which renders all her short stories so effective, Miss Mont- 
gomery clescribes the well-nigh hopeless position of a woman in 
such circumstances,—the wavering of her children, the unspoken 
terrors of her maternal heart, the leaning of the girls towards the 
easy-going, indulgent parent who never interferes with them, the 
slight murmuring against the salutary strictness of the parent 
who knows all about them, and the mother’s restful pride in her 
s§0n. 

The reader is quite unprepared for the bolt from the blue 
in this story, and though he soon sees whence it has been 
propelled, the collateral mysteriousness of the event is very well 
kept up. Hester Seaforth’s is the strongest and most consistent 
character in Miss Montgomery’s novel, and its reflection in that 
of her son is drawn with great skill and delicacy ; while the 
difference in the effect produced upon her by the bitter and terrible 
disappointment of her life, and that produced upon her husband’s 
brother by a similar wreck of hope and trust, is very subtly 
indicated. ‘Two brothers in love with the same woman furnish 
a well-worn theme for the novelist, and Miss Montgomery 
exhibits no little skill in her method of dealing with it, which 
is a new one. She makes Godfrey Seaforth’s motive for marrying 
Hester Stanhope not so much love of her as hatred of his 
brother, and the delightful certainty of inflicting on him a 
deadly and incurable injury; and then she brings to the 
betrayed and wounded brother, after many years, conso- 
lation, in the son of the woman he loved, who has 
become his own heir. Up to this point the story is in- 
teresting, and well told; and here, we think, it might have 
ended, with a marriage between the fine young fellow in whom 
Lord Seaforth recognises the moral and physical image of his lost 
love, and Lady Joan, the poor, unloved girl, the ‘‘ not wanted ” 
child of the loveless marriage which the Earl had contracted in 
the never-fulfilled hope of an heir who might bar the succession 
of his worthless brother’s son. This, however, would have been 
only a short story, and the three-volume ambition had seized 
upon Miss Montgomery. ‘The second portion of Seaforth is 
virtually another narrative, and has also merit sufficient 
to atone to the general reader, if not to the critic, for 








the awkward gap between the first and second eras 
of the narrative. The minor characters are well drawn, 
and the children—a point on which Miss Montgomery can 
always be trusted—are very amusing. The author is a close 
and sympathetic observer of these little people, and she never 
exaggerates their oddities, or fails to depict their delightful 
inconsequence, so that she makes them real. Lady Seaforth 
also is a cleverly-drawn character, with au air of real life about 
her ; but we do not think, even in a great house, with the largely. 
independent ordering of such places, members of the same family 
could possibly be so divided and lead such totally isolated lives 
as Lord and Lady Seaforth, her ladyship’s sons and the little 
Lady Joan, are described as leading ; neither do we think that any 
woman would venture, or if she did venture, would find it pog- 
sible to conceal the existence of her children by a first marriage 
from the man with whom she was about to contract a second, 
In the case of absolutely obscure persons, such a design might 
be formed, and might succeed; but Lady Helen Fraser ig 
described, when she meets Lord Seaforth, as ‘‘a young widow of 
good family,” and the ‘ boys,” for whom she is ‘‘ ambitious,” 
were more than children then. The relations between the Earl 
and his wife are never satisfactory, and Lady Seaforth betrays to 
the little daughter, who ought to have been a son, the disappoint- 
ment that closes, as she thinks, her husband’s heart against her. 
That heart, however, is occupied by the past, and neither then 
nor ever has Lady Seaforth any place in it. The story ends well, 
with respect to the principal personages with whose fortune it 
deals; but itis a melancholy story for all that, and the quiet, 
thoughtful passages, which show that the writer has observed 
closely the smooth and the seamy side of existence alike, are the 
best in the book. 


HEALTH AND LIFE.* 

Ir is a common-place remark to say that Health is one of the 
first of blessings, but it may not be quite so evident that it is 
possible to care too much for it. The valetudinarian is apt to 
look at life entirely in its relation to health ; he broods over his 
feelings, and is a slave to his sensations ; like Mr. Woodhouse in 
Miss Austen’s Emma, his one object is to avoid as long as he 
can the possibility of evil. Life yields him no delight, and yet 
the fear of losing it fills him with apprehension, or if he does not 
really fear death, the ills his flesh is heir to keep him in constant 
terror. 

How far books about health affect morbid invalids, it is impos- 
sible to say, but it is evident that, if written wisely and simply, 
they may prove of considerable service to the general public. 
Many of our sins against sanitary laws are committed in ignorance, 
ignorance not much greater perhaps than medical men exhibited 
in their methods of curing diseases a century or two ago. The 
principles of sanitary science were proclaimed, Dr. Richardson 
says, by Lord Bacon, but the wise Chancellor's remedies for 
divers complaints like those recommended by John Wesley were 
thoroughly empirical, and not always harmless. Medical science 
is still, no doubt, in a large measure empirical, and will prob- 
ably remain so; general laws may be laid down, but they are 
useless in special cases, and the wisest physician is he 
who is best able to understand the idiosyncrasies of his 
patients. A few hopeful words, in many nervous cases, will be 
more beneficial than any medicine, and that cures of distinct 
diseases can be sometimes effected by acting on the emotions, is 
a truth which the late James Hinton was never weary of stating. 
Yet he added, that the more he was convinced of the reality and 
multitude of emotional cures, the less he was disposed to regard 
it as a desirable way of curing disease. 

The promoter of sanitary science, or of what is known as pre- 
ventive medicine, stands generally on firmer ground than the 
physician. If sickness is sometimes alleviated by guess-work—and 
how a particular medicine will act on a patient, must always be 
a matter of doubt—a knowledge of the laws of health keeps a 
large class of diseases at a distance. Dr. Abernethy is said to 
have been disgusted with the impertinence of a man for re- 
covering his health after he had pronounced the disease incurable. 
‘‘1’'ll not speak to him,” he said; ‘‘I know what the fellow’s 
complaint was, and he ought to have died of it.” A similar kind 
of feeling, though less definitely pronounced, is felt by ignorant 
people when the attempt is made to stamp out preventible 
diseases. ‘They have a kind of friendly feeling, or rather, rever- 
ential respect, for the complaints which have killed their relatives 
and friends, and at the same time will not believe that the evil 
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thing which is the precursor of sickness or death lies often at 
their own doors. Dr. Richardson is right in saying that few, if 
any, houses are built on hygienic principles. The laws of health, 
indeed, are utterly set at defiance by a large portion of the com- 
munity, both in city and country,—in the former, from the 
pressure upon space and the consequent necessity of work- 
ing under unhealthy conditions; in the latter, owing to an 
unmitigated contempt for sanitary regulations, and to a crass 
ignorance of the simple rules with which every child ought to be 
acquainted. A farm-house in a good position might be one of 
the healthiest homes in the country ; yet, owing to festering dung- 
heaps and stagnant ponds, the farm-yard, which is close to the 
residence, becomes, to quote Dr. Richardson’s words, a ‘ per- 
sistent village nuisance and source of fever.” Yet, to the annoyance 
and perplexity of the sanitarians, health is often maintained in a 
flourishing state under most unpromising conditions, and the 
author allows that so me communities exhibit a high standard of 
health without being dependent on strict sanitary rules. ‘‘ Nay,” 
he adds, ‘‘ they exist sometimes in the absence of, or it may be in 
opposition to, certain of the sanitary rules on which an exaggerated 
or faithful reliance is commonly placed.” The vitality of the 
Jews, to which Dr. Richardson devotes a chapter, is a case in 
point. Forcenturies past everything has been against them in the 
race of life :— 

“They have been born in circumstances most unfavourable to 
healthy development; they have been forced to live in special and 
over-crowded quarters of great cities. They have been pressed to 
supply the wants of their oppressors when their own wants were far 
greater than were the wants of those who oppressed them. They have 
been often deprived of the highest services which the healing science 

ave to their more fortunate and favoured compeers...... In the 

midst of all these adversities and deprivations, the Jews have continued 
to live, and what is more remarkable, have continued to live exhibiting 
a healthier life and a longer life than others amongst whom they have 
been cast.” 
This has been the case not in one country only, but in many, and 
the statistics quoted by the writer to corroborate his statement 
raise a question to which no reply is given. Dr. Richardson, 
indeed, draws some inferences with regard to the advantages of a 
healthy civilisation in comparison with a civilisation that ‘‘ minis- 
ters to man’s passions and perverts his freedom,” but these infer- 
ences apply as much to Gentiles as to Jews, and interesting as 
the statistics are, we fail to see what lessons they are designed to 
teach. All trustworthy statistics are welcome to the man of 
science, whether he be able to understand them or not. They 
form a stock of knowledge which may lead some day to large 
results, but the value of such information seems doubtful in a 
book the chapters of which appeared originally in Good Words, 
and which is designed, not for the help of students, but for 
popular service. 

In another branch of statistics, namely, in the mortality caused 
in different professions and trades, many curious but not alto- 
gether explicable facts are collected. We can understand why 
the house-painter should be more unhealthy than the carpenter, 
the draper than the grocer, and the very low vitality of publicans 
need not perhaps surprise us ; but why the barrister should be 
more healthy than the solicitor, or the clergyman than the dis- 
senting minister; why the lives of sawyers are longer than the 
lives of agricultural labourers, and why gamekeepers should be 
considerably more fortunate than either, is by no means so obvious. 
The hair-dresser, one would think, had an easy occupation, but 
he is far less healthy than the wheelwright ; and the medical man, 
who knows all the laws of health, is worse off than the domestic 
servant, the baker, and the blacksmith, who know none of them, 
stands thirty-five degrees below the most favoured class of all 
the barristers, and takes rank with the shipbuilder and just above 
the coachmaker. It is a satisfaction to know, and the fact gives 
point to the statistics collected by Dr. William Farr, that the con- 
ditions which cause an excess of mortality are nearly all re- 
movable, ‘‘ without a breath of injury to the art or business itself, 
whatever it may be.” 

By far the most significant chapter in the volume is entitled 
‘Competition versus Health.”” Competion may tell us something 
of the ability of a young man or woman, and is, perhaps, speaking 
broadly, the best test that can be applied ; but it is the source of 
fruitful and often of life-long evil. It is far, indeed, from proving 
an infallible test of intellectual power, and the ridiculous extremes 
to which it is carried, instead of quickening the intelligence, 
may in many instances leave the mind a blank. No words can 
be too strong to express the folly of the high-pressure system, and 
of the cram which is substituted for healthily acquired knowledge. 

‘The examiners,” writes Dr. Richardson, ‘look purely for the direct 

















manager nor examiner can ask after the antecedents of those whom 
they take in charge...... They proceed, adding diffisulties upon 
difficulties, as if every student had the same stamina and the same 
capacities. Without the least intention and without the least sue 
picion of what they are doing, they often test, by their crucial severity, 
the physical instead of the mental powers of their candidates; and as 
ruthlessly as ignorantly, pluck the best brains by overtaxing the 
feeblest hearts.” 

Competitive examination is the source also of other evils. 
Only that knowledge is acquired and those books studied which 
are likely to yield immediate profit. The learning that does not 
pay is therefore regarded with contempt. ‘There are some 
counterbalancing advantages, but the evil results of cramming are 
not to be gainsaid. 

Dr. Richardson touches lightly on a number of subjects 
any one of which might be made a fruitful topic of discus- 
sion. Of course there is a chapter on the evils of alcohol, 
and a repetition of arguments made use of by the writer in 
former works. Some of these do not strike us as altogether 
satisfactory, and especially the statement—urged, we believe, more 
than once before—that our domestic animals work from morning 
to night, and ‘ yet require no alcohol.” Precisely the same 
argument, if such it deserves to be called, might be used by the 
vegetarian. ‘The ox, the horse, and the ass are far stronger 
than men; yet these animals gain all their strength from a 
vegetable diet, therefore the man who wishes to be strong should 
live on vegetables alone. Dr. Richardson would probably smile at 
such a conclusion, but his own argument seems to us equally 
illogical. Much of what was stated by the author in his Hygeia is 
reproduced here, and the reader will be amused at the delightful 
but troublesome arrangements which must be carried out in order 
to create a City of Health. At present, to judge from the gloomy 
statements of the sanitarians, we live under such evil conditions, 
that the man who has a due regard for his health ought at once 
to gain admittance to a gaol. Let him beat his wife, or steal his 
neighbour’s watch, or forge his friend’s name, and he will be 
placed where he can enjoy the highest conditions of health, 
Until Dr. Richardson’s model city is built, the prison is the only 
home in which the health-seeker and advocate of sanitary reforma- 
tion will find his wishes carried out. Listen to the enthusiastic 
admiration with which Dr. Richardson regards the hygienic 
advantages of an English prison :— 

“The modern gaol is a place of spotless purity in a sanitary point of 
view. The large corridors are charged with the purest air. The 
temperature of the air is rendered equable beyond anything that is 
found in the private dwelling. The atmosphere is not only pure and 
equal, but free of damp. The water-supply is plentiful and whole- 
some, The walls of the buildings are kept cleared of dust, and the 
floors so pure that literally one might eat from them as from a clean 
dish. The drainage is in most instances so good that all excreted and 
refuse matter is carried off in detail, and accumulation of it in part or 
in whole is impossible. . . . . . The prisoner is obliged to make the sun 
his fellow-workman. He is compelled to take long hours of rest if 
not of sleep, and very soon he finds all the hours pass fairly in sleep, 
He is deprived of those so-called luxuries, alcohol and tobacco. He is 
made to take regular muscular exercise. He is fed on the simplest, 
yet on sufficient fare. He is protected from inclemoncy of season, 
And finally, he is under constant medical supervision, so that if he be 
seized with any serious illness, he is treated immediately with the 


proper remedies.” 
A charming picture truly ; but how sad to think that no man can 
attain this sanitary Elysium save through the gate of crime! 
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The Creeds of Christendom, with Translations. By Professor Schaff. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—These volumes, which form part of a theo- 
logical and philosophical library, specially designed for colleges and 
universities, will be useful to a numerous class of students, and we may 
add, to the ecclesiastical historians of the future. In one of the volumes 
we have the creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches. From the con- 
fessions of St. Peter and St. Thomas, which fall under the head of 
“ Scriptural Confessions,” we are brought down through the ante- 
Nicene and Nicene creeds, the (cumenical, Roman, Greek, and 
Russian creeds, to the fourteen theses of the Old Catholic Union 
Conference with Greeks and Anglicans in 1874. Under the 
Roman creeds, we have the recent decree on the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Papal Syllabus of 1864, with its exhaustive condemnation 
of so-called modern errors and heresies, and last, the decrees of the 
Vatican Council of 1870. The author occasionally appends a few notes, 
and he gives us explanations of the technical terms persona and immensus 
in the Athanasian Creed, which are not quite adequately rendered in 
the existing version. Another volume contains the Oreeds of the 
Evangelical Protestant Churches, beginning with the Augsburg Con- 
fession, in 1530, and concluding with the nine Articles of the Evan- 
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England, which, if they cannot be exactly described as a creed, seom 
to have a fitting place in this volume, which the author has certainly 
done his best to make as complete as possible. It is perhaps a question 
whether it was worth while to include obscure confessions of faith 
drawn up by American Baptist ministers, but we must remember that 
Professor Schaff is himself a theological professor in a New York 
College. The volumes before us have the merit of bringing together a 
vast amount of matter in a compendious form. 


We havo the pleasure of recording the publication, on behalf of the 
“Lords of the Committee of Council on Education,” of two works 
illustrating the “Special Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus,” 
which was oxhibited at the South Kensington Museum in 1876. These 
are Conferences Held in Connection with the Special Loan Collection, §c., 
2 vols.; and Free Evening Lectures, Delivered in Connection with the 
Special Loan Collection, §c. (Chapman and Hall.)—The “Confer- 
ences” contain verbatim reports of papers read, and in some cases, 
discussions held, in reference to the instruments exhibited. Sections 
were constituted, such as are found convenient at the annual meetings 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Of these 
there were five, dealing respectively with physics (including astro- 
nomy), mechanics (including pure and applied mathematics and 
mechanical drawing), chemistry, biology, and physical geography, 
geology, mining, and meteorology. It is difficult to single out 
anything for special notice amidst so great a mass of 
interesting matter, relating to subjects so various, and contri- 
buted by savans of the highest eminence, both at home and abroad. 
We may mention, however, in the first volume Professor De Eccher’s 
paper on “The Italian Instruments of the Exhibition of Scientific 
Apparatus,” with the practical illustration of the labours of Galileo; 
M. Tresca’s suggestive communication ** Upon Objects Illustrating the 
History of Science, and the Means of Assuring their Conservation ;” 
and Lord Rosse’s observations on the Thermopiles, by which he had 
measured the heat derived from the moon; and in the second volume, 
Dr. J. H. Gilbert’s claborate disquisition, illustrated with tables pre- 
pared with the greatest care, **On Some Points in Connection with 
Vegetation,” Professor Williamson’s paper “On the Manufacture of 
Steel,” and a curious communication from Professor Donders on the 
“Velocity of Thought,” which is measured by a ‘‘ noémotachograph.” 
A thought, it seems, requires from the one-twenty-fifth to the one- 
fortieth of a second. The second work, Free Evening Lectures, 
travorses to a cortain extent the same ground. A number of the most 
eminent men of science of the day—among whom may be mentioned 
Professor Roscoe, Father Perry, Professor Tyndall, the Right Hon. 
Lyon Playfair, Professor R. Main—volunteered to deliver (without re- 
muneration, it should be noted) a number of lectures, open without 
payment, in illustration of the apparatus exhibited. This volume 
contains the lectures thus given. The first in the series is Professor 
Roscoe’s on “ John Dalton’s Apparatus, and What he did with It,” and 
it may serve as a specimen of the whole. 


In the Spring of My Life. By Princess Olga Cantacuzéne. Trans- 
lated by Eugenia Klaus. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This very pretty story, 
thoronghly French in its sentiment and in its views of life, has not been 
so skilfully translated as it desorves to be. ‘ A man of the world” is 
not a correct equivalent for “ un homme du monde,” as the phrase occurs 
in this book, for instance; and ‘the ring of a little girl” is a clumsy 
rendering of a sentence in which the author evidently means to 
contrast the valuable ring of betrothal with a hague de petite jille, 
which has hitherto seemed magnificent in the eyes of its possessor. 
Occasionally the translator rises to the occasion, but there is an absence 
of freedom in her work asa whole. The narrator of the story, Agnes, 
is a very fincly-drawn character; her gentleness, sweetness, firmness, 
and solf-sacrifice are admirably indicated, all through the incidents 
that affect other people; and the contrast between her and her sister, 
Anita, the fortunate one, who marries the man Agnes loves, and is 
never disturbed by the idea that any one except herself has feelings or 
needs, is admirably drawn. The complainings of Anita are charmingly 
serious and characteristic of modern notions :— 

* Ah, my dear!” she says to her sister, ‘ what a folly I did in marry- 
ing him! He has not fortune enough for me, and he has not at all placed 
himself in society as a fashionable man, as I hoped he would do. Then 
his temper is much changed; he is always good and gentle, but | 
seriousness is insupportable. Formerly he gratified all my fancies, and | 
let me spend my money as I pleased; now he has taken ideas of order | 
and economy which are revolting to me. Can you believe that he exacts 
that I should pay ready money for everything? It is so fatiguing 
always to have money in one’s hand! And I assure yon that the 
tradesmen did not ask better than to give me credit for all I wanted. T | 
saw lately a magnificent set of rubies and pearls, a perfect marvel, aston- 
ishingly cheap. I have it here; I will show it to you. I immediately 
sent for it, but when Frederic saw it, he brutally declared to me that | 
he forbade my buying it; that I had already made debts enough, that 
we had no longer the means of committing such follies. As if the for- 
tune came from him! ..... I objected that it was his fault, since he 
would not take anything on credit ; one always finds means of arranging | 





matters, one day or the other. Theend of it was that he took back the 
ornaments to the jeweller, but as I will not allow him to domineer over 
me, I went myself too fetch them again,—only the jeweller will be paid 
immediately ; those kind of people aro so ridiculously exacting. I 


have not a penny. I fear ho will ask Frederic for it, which would } 








occasion another ‘scene.’ I thought that you, who are so good, would 
lend me this sum, to avoid anything unpleasant.” 

The translation of the above sentences is all too literal; « brutally ” is, 
for instance, not the true equivalent of brutalement ; but one gains an 
idea of the cleverness of the original. Tho story is a very sad one, and 
the reader cannot fail to remark the fateful, predestined tone of the 
writer, as if everything in life were possible except a departure from the 
inexorable French marriage customs, before which the peace and happi- 
ness of the individual go down unnoticed, or at least helplessly. 


Scepticism in Geology. By “ Verifier.” (Murray.)—A good deal of 
modern geology, according to “‘ Verifier,” is made up of delusions and 
superstitions, and among these the theories as to the great and per- 
manent effects of earthquakes, and of the capacity of running water, 
frost, and ice to carve out mountains and valleys hold a conspicuous 
place. If ‘ Verifier” is right, all evidence and all common-sense point to 
a diametrically opposite conclusion, and the present configuration of 
the earth’s surface can be explained only by the exertion of a power which 
worked by processes with which we are not in the least familiar. The 
Scandinavian peninsula has been believed by geologists to have been 
slowly and gradually rising, but “ Verifier” contends that Sir Charles 
Lyell’s calculations, based on certain measurements of the Baltic shores, 
really contain conflicting elements, and are in their very nature 
utterly uncertain. He himself, it seems, admitted that some of 
the observed phenomena are explicable only on the hypothesis of 
alternate risings and sinkings of the ground. “ Verifier” makes 
much of the recent discovery of the Zambesi Falls, which, he 
thinks, prove decisively the impotence of water to cut through rock, 
as at one point the stream is turned at a very sharp acute angle, which 
would not be the case had the water possessed the power of working its 
way through the wall of roek confronting it. Geologists, we suppose, 
are well able to take care of themselves and of their theories, but like 
many other people, they now and then strike us as being dogmatic in 
proportion to the inconclusiveness of their reasonings. It is just as 
well that they should from time to time be subjected to a severe cross- 
examination, though we dere say that they would come off better than 
‘ Verifier ” thinks. ‘ Verifier,” in fact, langhs them and their theories 
to scorn. But it seems to us that he now and then himself ventures 
on a statement which he would be puzzled to verify. How, for instance, 
does he know that “the turf-clad barrows on Salisbury Plain have 
preserved their original surface and outline for thousands of years”? 
Is he, again, justified in condemning as a vast fallacy the idea that our 
world is still capable of physical improvement, and ‘is undergoing 
changes day by day”? How would he “ verify ” in this case ? 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice. By Alfred Carr, B.A. (T. and 
T. Clark.)—The most interesting portion of this closely-printed octavo 
volume is that in which is discussed the meaning and purpose of 
“ sacrifice ” in Patriarchal times and under the Law of Moses. In this 
inquiry, which is a very fall one, the theological student will find 
much that is suggestive. We fully agree with the exegetical canon 
which Mr. Carr lays down, that New-Testament terms relating to sacri- 
fice must not be explained by reference to Classical or English usage, 
but by reference to Old-Testament terms, of which, through the medium 
of the Septuagint, they have become the equivalents. Those, however, 
who may accept Mr. Carr’s interpretation of the Hebrew term which 
is the equivalent of “ Atonement ” are by no means compelled to accept 
also his explanation of the doctrine which that word expresses. It is 
quite possible to regard the death of Christ as a “covering” of sin, 
without maintaining that Christ bore the punishment of sin in our 
stead. The maintainers of such a theory err through not perceiving 
what is the most important element in the sacrifice of Christ—that 
which made it a satisfaction to God—which is not the pain Christ 
suffered, but the spirit in which he endured that pain. In the same way, 
the writer’s propositions concerning the death of Christ, drawn from 
the dogmatic teaching of the New Testament, may be accepted 
without in the least admitting the conclusion which he himself arrives 
at. We are surprised that a writer whose avowed object is an accurate 
statement of Scriptural teaching should be so blinded by the theory he 
is supporting as to misuse a text like that often quoted, I. Peter, i., 18, 
making it appear as if the Apostle was speaking of redemption from 
punishment, when he plainly is speaking of redemption from something 
else,—the ‘vain conversation received by tradition.” A writer who 
relies so much upon “texts” should certainly use them with more 
precision. 

A History of the United States of America. By Josiah W. Leeds. 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia, U.S.)—Mr. Leeds remembers in his youth 
how, being at school, he had to “rehearse the wars of his country,” 
especially “ the battles of the Revolutions and of the war of 1812.” 
He and his schoolfellows thus became, he says, not only acquainted with 
these facts in a way that was quite out of proportion to their relative 
importance, while they were left in ignorance as to ‘ matters relative 
to Indians, the slaves, &c.” (an ignorance not much wondered at, 
under the circumstances), but also furiously hostile to England and 
Mexico. He now writes a history in which war, though it 
cannot be entirely got rid of, does not fill the most important part. 


| Sketches of the Continent generally, of the English, French, and Dutch 


settlements, of the early annals of the States, of their struggle for in- 
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dependence, and of their national history since that epoch, fill up an 
interesting and well-written volume. The young American will not 
read it without a salutary effect. He will hear less of the glories of 
Bunker's Hill and the frigates of the war of 1812, but he will get some 
real idea of what his forefathers were. Mr. Leeds does not fail in 
patriotism, but he is candid and just, not concealing, for instance, his 
opinion that the war of 1812 was not justified on the part of his 
countrymen. Ho belongs apparently to the Society of Friends, and 
hence he naturally enlarges on the persecution in which his heretical 
fathers suffered so severely ; but he tells this, too, without bitterness or 





exaggeration. 
Ritual of the Altar, Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley. (Longmans.) 


—This is a “second edition, revised aud enlarged,” and professing, 
according to the title-page, to contain “The Order of the Holy ‘Com- 
munion, with Introits, Collects, Epistles, Graduals, Gospels, Offertories, 
Secrets, Communions, and Post Communions throughout the year, accord- 
ing to the Use of the Church of England.” It is scarcely necessary to say 
that, if this be so, the “Use of the Church of England” must not be 
judged by its authorised formularies, by its laws, by the decisions of its 
Conrts, in fact, by what in every other institution is supposed to be 
binding. But no result is to be wondered at, if the liberty of rejecting 
anything and adding anything that the “ Catholic-minded priest” may 
dislike or like, is granted. The very word “altar” is wholly foreign to 
the Church of England. However, these questions are not just now 
appropriate, and we may dismiss the volume with a commendation 
of its handsome appearance, only mentioning a curious, though 
not very important instance of rebellion against law in the 
replacement in the Calendar of ‘St. Thomas of Canterbury.” 
We have also to mention a second edition of Zhe Origin and Develop- 
ment of Belief, by S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Part I. Polytheism and 
Monotheism. Part II. Christianity. (Rivingtons.)—The author tells 
us in his preface that there is much in the book that he would like to 
recast and rewrite, but that he makes no change, in the hope that 
minds now in the same condition in which his then was may be the 
more benefitted. This is a curious reason, which might be pushed to 
strange consequences. Meanwhile, it absolves us from any duty of 
criticism on the present occasion. 

Professor Mahaffy publishes a second edition, “ revised and enlarged,” 
of Rambles and Studies in Greece. (Macmillan.)—The author has under- 
taken another journey through the country since the first publication 
of the book. It is satisfactory to find that an increased acquaintance 
with the people does not, to say the least, diminish his confidence in 
their future. 

Tennyson’s Works. In 1 vol. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—A very 
remarkable edition. It contains all the poet’s works, in a handy octavo 
of less that 700 pages. We dislike double columns ourselves, but the 
edition is most convenient for reference, and is exquisitely printed. 
Mr. Tennyson, however, should not allow this portrait of himself to be 
circulated. It has been softened by the artists until character has 
almost disappeared. 
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box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


WORKS by SIR HENRY MAINE. 


NCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early History of 
Pe and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By Sir H. SUMNeR MAINE, 
K.C.8.L, LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the Universi:y of Oxford, 
and Member of the Indian Council. Seventh Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
“Sir Henry Maine's admirable work on ‘ Ancient Law.’ "'—G@rote's ‘* Plato.” 
II. 
By the Same Author. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST and WEST. Six 
Lectures delivered at Oxford. Third Edition, with Additional Addresses and 


Essays. 8vo, 12s. 
“In this work Sir Henry Maine brings to bear the materials which were not 
at hand, and the researches of which the result had not been made known, when 


‘Ancient Law ' was written.”—T7he Times. 


Il. 
LECTURES on the EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 
“A contribution of the highest value and interest, both to comparative juris- 
prudence and to the history of human society and civilisation.” —Athenwum. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











Goethe, by A. Hayward, 12mo 
Gray (J. C.), Biblical Museum, Old Test, Vol. 3, cr 8¥0  ....+0.4 0 
ETTES COLLEGE SCHOLAR- VENTRAL 


SHIPS.—FOUR of £60 per annum. Age of 


Candidates, 11 to 15. Competition in July. | in London. 


KINDERGARTEN and | 
TRAINING INSTITUTION, to be Established 
Intending Students and Candidates for 


OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





the post of Principal are requested to address Mrs. E. | 7 . eer TW 
BERRY, Hon, See, to the Lroebel Society, 27 Upper | @SHERBORNE = SCHOOL.—ELEVEN 
Bedford Place, W.C. | SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPE- 
| ——— ~—________________—-—_~-_ | fT T{ON on JUNE 26th and 27th. All are open to 
TEXRANSLATIONS of every Descrip- | boys not in the School, and Four will be restricted to 
ion, from or into the FRENCH, ITALIAN, | such boys. The value of these Four, and of most of 

f the others, is £22 10s, tenable for two years, and re- 


Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. | 


BLENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 


Spectus, apply to the Principals. 
TOrrEeNn HAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 


i _—Modern Languages and Science receive 
Special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
annum. The EASTER TERM commences MAY 1. 
—Apply to Rey. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head Master. 


OSSALL SCHOOL. — TEN 

J ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 and £20 4a 
year) to be competed for July 2. Ages, under 14} and 
53. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 

preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 








t 
SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, DUTCH, GERMAN, and 
ARABIC LANGUAGES, undertaken on reasonable 
terms, at TRANSLATOR'S Offices, No. 22 Coventry 
Street, W. 


TUITION.—The Rev. 


DRIVATE 


CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. | 


Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1568, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE. Esq., All Souls’, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 


| Harry Verney, General Stra hey, F. Calvert, Esq., 


Apply Rey. | 


Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
—Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


newable. 
For further particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


(ALIFTON 


HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 


WANTED, next September, an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS. Salary, £120. Candidates must hold a 
University Certificate (of higher grade than Senior 
Local), and have had successful experience in Class- 
Teaching. Some knowledge of Natural Science 
desirable, but not essential.—Address, with copies of 
Testimonials, Miss WOODS, High School for Girls, 
Clifton, BristoL 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half- 
Yearly Examination for Matriculation in this Univer- 
sity will commence on Monday, the 24th of June, 1878. 
In addition to the Metropolitan Examination, Pro- 
vincial Examinations will be held at Owens College, 
Manchester; Queen's College, Liverpool; Queen's 
College, Birmingham; St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; 
Stonyhurst College; St. Patrick's College, Carlow; 
St. Stanislaus College, Tullamore; and University 
College, Bristol. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his certifi- 
cate of age to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least fourteen 
days before the commencement of the Examination. 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D.., Registrar. 

May 21st, 1878. 





BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION, and DEFAULTERS 
in the LEGAL PROFESSION. 
PRIZE ESSAYS. P . 
ings LAW STUDENTS and OTHERS. 
—A careful examination of the “Law List,” 
1877, reveals the fact that 7 per cent. of the 155 London 
Solicitors under letter “D” have, some once, some 
twice, figured discreditably in the Gazette. Ought 
there, or ought there not, to be some easy, accessible 
means by which the 93 per cent. and 7 per cent. may 
be distinguished? The foregoing question having 
been brought before the House of Commons, and 
numerous letters having appeared in the London Press, 
Sir Henry PEEK has reprinted the Correspondence, 
and offers Prizes of 30,20,and 10 Guineas respectively 
for the Three Best Essays on the Pointsand Remedies 
adverted to. With this object, he has asked Mr. F. 
K. Munton, Solicitor, of 3 Lambeth Hill, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. (the writer of some of the letters), 
and Mr. Ropert Everett, Accountant, of 17 St. 
Swithin's Lane, E.C., to act as Arbitrators, and those 
gentlemen having consented, the necessary funds have 
been deposited in their hands. Mr. STAVELEY HILL, 
Q.C., M.P., has promised to act as Umpire, should the 
Arbitrators differ. Further particulars may be had,on 
application to * D,” Sir JusEpa CAUSTON and SONS, 47 
Eastcheap, E.C. 
| eg oe ASSOCIATION 
for the TOTAL SUPPRESSION of VIVI- 
SECTION. 

Offices, 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
Chairman—WILLIAM ADLAM, Esq., J.P., F.S.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—THOMAS SHEDDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Treasurer—General Percy Hill, C.B. 

_ +. §The Rev. Henry Sinden. 
Hon. Secretaries Edward Ellis, Esq. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS thankfully 
RECEIVED since last Advertisement :— 
















Rev. A. Jackson, sub. ...,s00+008 wocccvecssccccccese £010 6 
Ditto, collected by .... = 100 
Miss Goodeal ....... oi mu © 80 
Mrs. Blundell. per A. F. Astley, Esq., sub.... 1 0 0 
Mrs. Susanna Ring, per W. Adlam, Esq.,sub. 010 0 
— Auldjo, Esq., per W. Adlam, Esq.,sub.... 2 0 0 
Mrs. Auldjo, per W. Adlam, Esq., sub. ...... 100 


Per Mies Jerard (Paul):—Lady Robinson, 
Miss Scott, Miss Jerard, Miss Yorke, Miss 
Marshall............+0+ prseerccccecsecevescocecesoces 

Rev. F. T. Gawthern, Brighton, sub., 

Mrs. Hayman Dod, Sub. .rsssessessssseres 

Miss Nellie Horner's Penny Collection . 

Miss R. Preston, don. .....+0000 

Mies Guthrie, sub. .......0.+++00 

A Foe to Hospital Vivisection 

Mrs. Jas. Drummond, sub. ... 

Mrs. M. Webb (per Miss Guth 

Miss S. E. Joy . , evece 

Mrs. Croll (per Miss Guthrie)..... ercccocceeccces ° 

The Misses Julia and M. Dawkins, sub ” 

Captain Spencer B. Astley, sub,.....+ 

Rev. A. Astley, sub. ....cccsees oes 

R. Brewin, Eeq., sub...........++ 

Lady M‘Kenzie (per Miss Ellis)........++++ coves 

Mrs. E. V.Ind, in grateful recognition of the 
devoted efforts of Dr. Lee; Lady Ger- 
trude Douglas, Mrs. Kingsford, Dr. A. de 
Noé Walker, Miss Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, Mr. Maitland, Mr. A. F. Astley, 
and other earnest workers in the cause of 
Anti-Vivisection, GOD. .....-.cccscssesssseees woe 3 

Miss Wentworth (per Mrs. Phillipson), sub. 

Miss Jerard (Paul), dom. .....ssccsssesseeesseseesee 

Rev. George Stretton, sub. _ » &BSE 

HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
85 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C.—Sir 

RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman of Com- 

mittee. The Famine in the Northern Provinces of 

China, which has attained to even greater dimensions 

than those of the recent famine in India, continues to 
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prevail with unabated severity. The Chinese Govern- 
ment and people have contributed liberally to the 
relief of the distress, but owing to the magnitude of 
the calamity, there is an urgent need for further help. 
CONTRIBUTIONS raised by the Committee of the 
China Famine Relief Fund are remitted by telegraph 
to a Committee in Shanghai, composed of some of the 
leading merchants in the community, and are distri- 
buted under the immediate supervision of European 
and American Missionaries. Information has been 
received by telegraph showing that the work of ad- 
ministering relief is progressing satisfactorily, but 
more money is required for carrying on the work that | 
has already been begun. 

A Subscription List is published every Saturday in 
the Times. 

Amount already acknowledged, £16,719 3s. 

Contributions will be received at:— 

Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s, 59 Strand. 
— Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.’s,1 Pall Mall 

ast. 
m Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, and Co.'s, 77 Lombard | 
Street. j 

The Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. | 

‘the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 31 Lombard | 
Street. | 

The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad Street. | 

The Chartered Bank of Indias, Australia, and China, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street. 





ROSVENOR GALLERY.— 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN DAILY, 
from 9 a.m. untilé p.m. Admission 1s. 
ia STITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is now open, from nine till dusk. 
Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
: The SIEGE of TROY has been reproduced, 
with new Scenery and Effects; rendered by Mr. 
Lin Rayne, supported by an efficient staff.—The 
CHEMISTRY of the SUN, by Professor Pepper.— 
CLAY and the POTTER, by Professor Gardner.— 
MODERN GUNS and PROJECTILES, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, by Mr. W.R. May. 
—BULGARIA, by Mr. E. Wilkie —Dr. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON and his FRIENDS, by Dr. Aveling.— 
The TELEPHONE, the OXY-HYDROGEN MICRO- 
SCOPE, and TORPEDOES, by Mr. King.—HAYLING 
ISLAND, Where It Is and All About It, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—Admission to the whole, 1s; Schools and 
Children under ten, 6d; Reserved Stalls (including 
admission), 2s 6d. Open at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 
and 10. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 








OURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 
—FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST 
TICKETS, Available for two Months, will be issued 
from MAY Ist to the 3lst OCTOBER. 1878. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, April, 1878. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and libera)] Loss Settlements. Insur- 


ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | }OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Genera] Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ..........00.000+ £396,818 
A lated Funds ..........secssreererees £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 














"REDUCED RATES, for NON-PABTICIPATING 
CIES. 
| or aee LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIET 


25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


ARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 

Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





|’ ‘cea ’S LL WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 








Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—* The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, W. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 





| tation, and quotations may be had on application to 


The Oriental Bank Corporation, 40 Threadneedle | Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 


Street. 
The National Provincial Bank of England. 


Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 





—. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 
CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING 
ACCOMMODATION PERFECT. 7 


. DaATrTLT  — 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE 
MODERATE CHARGES. OE WINES. 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER or COACH 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 
Ilfracombe, North Devon, 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON 

39 OXFORD STREET, W. , 

‘(HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in. 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8s. 
BURTON, when plated. by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 


from real silver. 
Fiddle or Bead or King's 
Old Silv’r. Thread. or Shell, 

£3.d. £38. 4, 
Table ForksorSp'nsprdz.110 0...2 
Dessert do. do. do...1 2 0...1 
Tee Spoons ..ccccoccrccccecseee - 014 0..1 0 O11 2 9 

These are strongly plated, and are in every respect 
equal to what other houses are selling as their first 
quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons 
and Forks, 233 per dozen; Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons, 
12s per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, in White Metal, from £3 15s to 
£7 78; Dish Covers, Beaded Pattern, £11; Ditto, ditto, 
Fluted, £15; Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 183 
the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit 
Boxes, lds to £5 10s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &., 
at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, aud Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. 

All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 
Vy ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a OATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plang 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, & 
aad 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Mann- 
factories 84 Newman Street and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 


in consequence of Spurious [mitatioas of 
EA AND PEKRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0sss 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
7 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receip' 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, an 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label 
s0 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





Patterns. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Dyspepsia, JAUNDIOg.—These com- 
plaints are the results of a disordered liver, which 
secretes bile in quality or quantity incapable of digest- 
ing food. Digestion requires a free flow of healthy bile, 
to insure which Holloway's Pills and Ointment have 
long been famous, far eclipsing every other medicine. 
Food, irregularity of living, climates, and other causes 
are constantly throwing the liver into disorder, but 
that important organ can, under all circumstances, 
soon be regulated and healthily adjusted by Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment, which act directly upon its vital 
secretion. The Ointment rubbed on the skin pene 
trates immediately to the liver, whose blood and nerves 
it rectifles. One trial is all that is needed, a cure will 
soon follow. 


pss TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 





Pure, Fragrant, and Darable. Established 
80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Mediciné, 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:— 
“ Pears is a name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most 
agreeable and refreshing balm to the 
skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for 
Shaving. Refined, free from excess of 
alkali and from artificial colouring, deli 

wholesomely perfumed, it is 


cately and b 
Soap in its purest form, and yee a 
most healthful in use; its great oe 


makes it also the most economical. 
ladies, childrev, or any one with delicate 
and sensitive skin itis invaluable, as it may 
be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize medals, and 
the valued recommendation of Dr. Odling, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Oxford 
University. Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 
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HEAL AND SON’S 
—— 
) | penetata nies 
ORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
. Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
Sng LONDON, W. 


aNe 


Catalogue post free. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 








FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ Dret, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Gair to 
its prietine hue, po matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passag:, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





on 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Promises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices. 





They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be factured and supplied at 
Oash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S. ‘> 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE 
TABLE KNIVES, IvORY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218, 56s, 95s. 
ELEcTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 648; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELECTRO TEA AND COFFE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

Dish COVERS—Tin, 228; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | ELECTRO LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
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URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—Foed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


Ww iLLe BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 

W. D. and HO. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

W HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOO-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HE The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN BAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with 80 much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 

_ Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piocadilly. - 


a a _NEW PATENT. 
kM STICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 














ft 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXEs, &c. CLocks—English, French, and American. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 


F Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. LAMPs— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
BaTus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. | KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 





CorniceEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
TOoLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths", &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hor-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. 

GAS COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 











T H E NE W TONIC. 
F E R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 


B R A V A Tt §& 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See the Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, aud the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, aud Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TUILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Professi 





TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
don. 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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NOW READY. 
MR. SMILES’S NEW BOOK. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, etched by P. Rajon, after G. F. Watts, R.A., 
price 16s. 


GEORG E MOORE, 
Merchant and Philanthropist. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Self-Help,” “ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, Fifth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 
A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

“ An ably written pamphlet has lately been published by Messrs. Triibner...... 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit......It 
discusses a question of great interest and importance......A hearty, inspiring, 
religious service, one in harmony with modern thought and science, is a great 
want in both church and chapel."—7he Inquirer. 

“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and 
endeavoured to meet a manifest need of the times."—Susser Daily News. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


*,* This Catalogue contains the Life of the Prince Consort: Burnaby's Ride 
through Asia; Wallace's Russia; Baker's Turkey; Trollope'’s Life of Pius IX.: 
Life of Lord Melbourne ; Doran's London in the Jacobite Times; Life and Letters 
of Charles Kingsley; and more than One Thousand other Popular Books, Second- 
hand, in Good Condition, at the lowest Current Prices. < 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 











London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Vors. I. to IV., royal 8vo, half-bound, price 10s each. 


A h 
EGISTRUM PALATINUM DUNELMENSE, the Register 
of RICHARD DE KELLAWE, Lord Palatinate and Bishop of Durham, 
1311-1316. Edited by Sir T. D. Harpy, D.C.L., Deputy Keeper of the Public 


Records. 


*,* Bishop Kellawe's Register contains the proceedings of his prelacy, both lay 
ecclesiastical, and is the earliest Register of the Palatinate of Durham. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 
THOM. 


Edinburgh: A. and C, BLACK. Dublin: A. 


Oxford: PARKER and Co 





Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for tte 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 





WITH OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS, by H. I. A. 
MILES, 


Each Volume handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. 
HE CLOUD and the STAR. By the 
Hon. Mrs. C. Hopart, Author of the ‘“* Changed 
Cross.” 1s 6d. 2nd Edition. 


LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIPS. 1s 6d. 
Containing contributions by S. F. ALEXANDER, H. 
Bonar, J. H. EwrnaG, A. 8, GATTY, MARY HOwITT, 
and others. 4th Edition. 


The OLD, OLD STORY. Is 6d. 

“A universal favourite; fittingly illustrated by 
some very graceful and simple drawings in outline.” 
—Guardian, 


DEARE CHILDE. A Village Idyll. 
Rey. S. J. Stone, M.A. 1s 6d. A poem on the 
death of a little child, which will be found a most 
appropriate present. 2nd Edition. 

The CHANGED CROSS. By the Hon. Mrs. 
C. HOBART. 1s 6d. 14th Edition. 

“ The exquisite illustrations are a poem in them- 

Belves."—C. E. Sunday School Magazine. 

“ Tlustrated in a style not unworthy of the poetry.” 

—Standard, 

The KING in his BEAUTY, and other POEMS. 
By F.C. ARMSTRONG. 1s 6d, 2nd Edition. 

London: W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Build- 

ings, E.C. 





Now ready, price 1s ; by post, 1s 2d. ? 
RIMINAL PROCEDURE in 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. By the Hon. 
ARTHUR D. ELLIOT, Barrister-at-Law (of the Northern 
Circuit). 
WILLIAM RipewAy, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





Just issued, 56 pp., 8vyo, coloured wrapper, 


Is. 
" ULLIES and COWARDS.” 


London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 





Just published, crown 8yo, price 5s. 


RUTH and ERROR in RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. An Exposition of the Nicene Creed, 
the Authoritative Declaration of the Doctrines of the 
Church, deduced from Holy Scripture, and Conform- 
able to Reason. By GzeorGe Frep. NEWMARCH. 
Cirencester: BaiLy and Sons, Market Place. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 





This day, in 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 
HE SALT-TAX in SOUTHERN 
INDIA. Letters by VERE HENRY, Lord 
HOBART, Governor of Madras. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

By HuGu CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 








HE “CATHOLIC GAZETTE,” 
Price 1d, is PUBLISHED every WEDNESDAY, 
to Propagate Liberal Politics and Home-Rule amongst 
Catholics. 
Civil Service Printing and Publishing Company, 
8 Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


} FUTURE PUNISHMENT: 
By the | 


| DAISY MILLER: a Study. 





Two Shillings and Sixpence Monthly. 
tle CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 

Facts OF INDIAN PROGRESS. By Professor Monier 
Williams. Part IL. 

A FResH ATTEMPT TO RECONCILE DETERMINISM WITH 
MoRAL FREEDOM. By Paul Janet. 

ScoTtisH INFLUENCE UPON ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL 
THoucnT. By the Rev. Canon Vaughan, Leicester. 

Mr. Froupe's LiFe AND Times OF THOMAS BECKET. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Part ILL. 

ARE THE WORKING-CLASSES IMPROVIDENT? By 
George Howell. 

CARDINAL MANNING'S TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
CoUNCIL. By Professor Friedrich. Part II. 

STUDIES FROM THE ANTIQUE. By Emily Pfeiffer. 

the Present State of the 
Question, Considered in a Series of Papers on Canon 
Farrar's New Book, by A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
a Layman, Rev. Professor Mayor. 

ETERNAL Hops. A Reply to Many Critics. By the 
Rev. Canon Farrar. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN ITALY. By 
Angelo de Gubernatis. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN Russia. By 
“T. S.," St. Petersburg. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
STRAHAN and Oo. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


GEORGE ELIOT.—The JULY Number of MAC 
MILLAN'S MAGAZINE will contain a POEM of 
EIGHT HUNDRED LINES by GEORGE ELIOT. 


| amet Sear ag MAGAZINE. 
p ’, No, 224, for JUNE, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
A DovsTinG Heart. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 1-2. 
. IDYLLIC PoeTRY. By M. W. Moggridge. 
. ls FETISHISM A PRIMITIVE FORM OF RELIGION? By 
Professor Max Miiller. 
Freemasonry. By Edward F. Willoughby. 
A CHILD's STORY. 
BROADMOOR, AND OUR CRIMINAL LUNATICS. By D. 
Hack Tuke, M.D. 
Our ForuiGN Foop-Suppiigs. By A. J. Wilson. 
. DEATH AT THE GOAL. 
. JOHNSON'S “ LiVEs.” By Matthew Arnold. 
MACMILLAN and VUo., London. 


On May 29 (One Shilling), No. 222. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JUNE. With Illustrations by GEORGE 


RE ome 


can 


| DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKS&E. 


CONTENTS, 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
13. Captain Despard. 14. The Workroom. 196. 
Romance and Reality. 

LOMBARD VIGNETTES. 

Part I. 

NOTES OF A RESIDENT IN PORTUGAL. 

CAPTAIN DOVER'S COTSWULD GAMES. 

A Fiery WorLpD. 

LOVE'S BLINDNESS. 

“ FOR PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. 31. 
Why not Lottie? 382. Lottie Wins. 33. A Startin 
Life. 3%. No. 13 Bellevue Street. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


\ OMEN’S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 
Edited by Lypia E. Becker. This Journal, 
published monthly, contains full lnformation of the 
Progress of the Movement for removing the Electoral 
Disabilities of Women. 
London: Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Can be obtained at the Uffice of the National Society 
for Women's Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Berners 
Street, Oxford Street. Price ld, or le 6d per annum. 








Square cloth, sewed, price 6d; by post, 7d. 
HE TELEPHONE and PHONO- 
GRAPH. A Popular Account: Scientific and 
Mechanical. 
* Thou bringest certain strange things to our ears.” 
—Aets, xvii., 20. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 

rMHE PICTURE AMATEUR’S HAND- 

BOOK and DICTIONARY of PAINTERS: a 
Guide for Visitors to Picture Galleries and for Art 
Students. By PHILIPPB DARYL, B.A. “Gives the 
pith of the matter jin small compass."—T7ruth, “A 
guide to the authorship, quality, and value of a 
picture.”"—Saturday Review. ‘Has the merit of being 
at once practical and portable. A decidedly useful 
manual."—Graphic. CrosBY LOCKWOOD and Uo, 7 
Stationers’-Hall Court, E.C. 


us te EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value.”"—Spectator. **Good aud sug- 
gestive in a very high degree.”"—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 
EW DRESDEN THEATRE.—See 
the BUILDER of this week (4d; or by post, 
44d) for Internal and External Views, also Plan; 
Killing and Wounding on the Platform; How to 
Illustrate a Building; Architecture and the Public; 
Oak and Chestnut; Pictures; German Art iu Paris 
Exhibition ; St. Alban’s; Museums of Architecture; 
Waterworks; the se of Sewage by Farmers, &.— 
46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 


we EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine 
Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be 
covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 
sign specially manufactured by TRELOAR and SONS, 
69 Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Best Floor 
Coverings, forwarded post free, upon application at 69 
Ludgate Hill. 
VHE AMERICAN WALTHAM 
WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 
MERKICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
—HENRY W. BEDFORD hasa large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 
or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 38 to £40.—67 Regent Street. Price Listsfree. 














MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 

—Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 

and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 

Case, £3 3s.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 

HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 

REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 

INDEED, are the EFFECTS of : 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

avd Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


L by the AUTHOR of “ESTELLE 
NEW NOVE . RUSSELL.” 





Just published. 
: a Novel. By the Author of 
\« Estelle Russell,” “ The Private Life of Galileo,” 
&c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 258 6d. 


THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
The NEW NOVEL of the SERIES, 
SAUL IR, will be published in 
Twelve Montbly Parts. price One Shilling each. 
With Illustrations by F. Barnard. Part I. on tet 


June. 


POEMS and TRANSCRIPTS. By 


EvGeNne Lee HAMILTON. 1 vol. crown 8yvo0, 78 6d. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
This day is publisbed. 

The OPERATIONS of WAR, Explained 
and Illustrated. By Major-General E. B. HaAMLEYy, 
C.B., late Commandant, Staff College. Fourth 
Edition, Revised throughout. Illustrated with 
Numerous Maps and Plans. Small 4to, £1 10s. 

“No English work has yet at all matched Genera! 

Hamley’s‘ Art of War.’"—TZimes, November 29, 1877. 


ROUND ABOUT the CARPATHIANS. 
By ANDREW F. Crosse. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Map 
of the Author's Route, 12s 6d. 


GOETHE. By A. Hayward, QC. 
Being the Fifth Volume of “ Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.” Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Feap., 28 6d. 

NEW SERIES. 
TALES from BLACKWOOD. Part IL, 
price 1s, on MAY 3list. 
No. IL. contains :— 
SHAKESPEARE'’S FUNERAL. By Major-General E. B. 
Hamley. 


A NIGHT WITH THE VOLUNTEERS OF STRATHKINAHAN 
By Laurence W. M. Lockhart. 


Tue PHILOSOPHER'S BABY. 
THE SEORET CHAMBER. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady 


Chatterton; with some Passages from her Diary. 
By E. HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8vo, lds, 


A Legacy: being the Life and 


Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


“A beautiful and pathetic story." — Pall Mall 


Gazette. 
Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CO. D. YONGE. CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol., 
with Portrait, 5s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 


EpWArps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


“* Brother Gabriel’ will be one of the most popular 
novels of the season. It is replete with the deepest 





—. The characters are life-like.” — Court 
Margery Travers. By Miss 
BEWICKE. 3 vols. 


Both in the Wrong. By Mrs. 


JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“A remarkably clever and interesting novel.”— 


Messenger. 
The Hazard of the Die. By 
“An exceptionally delightful novel."—£zaminer. 


Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 3 vols. 
Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ MIGNON.” THirp EpITION. 3 vols. 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER 8 vols. 


STANFORD’S SERIES 


OF 
TWO-SHILLING TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON.—TOUR- 
IST'S GUIDE to the COUNTRY WITHIN a 
CIRCLE of TWELVE MILES ROUND ABOUT 
LONDON, comprising a List of the Parishes, 
Towns, Villages, Hamlets, Parks, Seats, Churches. 
Livings, Monuments, and Eminent Inhabitants ; 
with Historical, Archeological, Archi al, and 
Picturesque Notes, suitable for the Tourist, Anti- 
quarian, and Artist. Compiled from the best 
Ancient and Modern Authorities, and from actual 
observation. To which is added a Series of 
Specimens of Walking Excursions, limited to Six 
Miles, and Visits to Hatfleld, Knole, St. Alban's, 
and Windsor. With a copious Index. By a 
— of the Society of ANTIQUARIES. With 

ap. 
“The F.S.A. has done it well, with judgment to 
condenee, industry to collect, and ability to describe. 

The book is neat, cheap, and good."—Art Journal. 





Feap. 8ro, cloth, 2s. 


KENT.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of KENT, containing full information 
concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both 
on the Coast and Inland, with General Descrip- 
tion of the County, and instructions respecting 
Excursions by Railway, Steamboat. and Road. By 
G. Pariuips Bevan. F.G.S. With Map. and Plans 
of Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals. 

“May be safely recommended as a very pleasant 
companion to all who may chance to travel through 
Kent,and as a very useful guide to the lovers of 
ancient architecture.”—<Academy. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


bd 

SUSSEX.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of SUSSEX, containing full information 
concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both 
on the Coast and Inland. By G. F. CHAMBERS, 
F.RA.S., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A Hand- 
book for Eastbourne,” &. With Map, and Plan 
of Chichester Cathedral. 

“It is concise, but omits no information that may 
be of use or interest to the traveller, and leaves no 
place to which historical, antiquarian, or other in- 
terests attach unvisited."—Athenwum. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


DEVON. — TOURIST’S GUIDE to 
SOUTH DEVON. Rail, Road, River, Coast, and 
Moor. By R. N. WortH, F.G.S., &c., Author of 
** History of Plymouth,” * The Progress of Mining 
Skill in the West of England,” &c. With Map, 
and Plan of Exeter Cathedra!. 

‘Mr. Worth is trustworthy as a guide and cheerful 
asacompanion. There is not a better work of the 
kind extant.”— Devon Evening Express. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


CORNWALL.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to 
CORNWALL and the SCILLY ISLES. Con- 
taining full Information concerning all the Prin- 
cipal Places and Objects of Interest in the County 
By WALTER H. TREGELLAS, Chief Draughtsman, 
War Office. With Map. 

“Tt does not profess to be a gazetteer or directory 
to the county of Cornwall, nor does it assume to give 
exhaustive descriptions of each of the numerous places 
of interest mentioned. I have, however, endeavoured 
to deal pretty fully with all those centres of interest 
which long experience indicates as the most attractive 
to visitors,"—Eztract from Preface. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 











DERBY.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of DERBY. With full Information 
relutive to the Principal Places and Objects of 
Interest therein. By J. O. Cox, Author of “ Notes 
on the Churches of Derbyshire.” With Map. 

“Now that Derbyshire is becoming so increasingly 
well known to the general public,a cheap and por- 
table guide-book, treating of all that is of interest 
within the county, seems desirable. My aim has been 
to avoid all y , and to make 
these pages in every way as practicable as possible.”"— 

Extract from Preface. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


YORKSHIRE.— TOURIST’S GUIDE 
to the EAST and NORTH RIDINGS of YORK- 
SHIRE. Containing full information concerning 
all its favourite Places of Resort, both on the 
Coast and Inland. By G. PuILuips Bevan, F.G.S. 
With Map and Plan of York Minster. 

“A cheap and portable guide-book seems a fitting 
accompaniment to a cheap tour; and the editor has 
endeavoured to produce one which shall fulfil this 
purpose, while it directs the attention of the traveller 
to all that is worth seeing."—L£.ctract from Preface. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


YORKSHIRE. — TOURIST’S GUIDE 
to the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. Con- 
taining full Information concerning al] its Prin- 
cipal Places of Resort and Interest. By G. 
PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. With 2 Maps. 

“The most reliable work that could be in the hands 
of those who desire to know the leading features of 
the principal places of resort in this division of our 
county.”—Shefield Post. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 Charing Cross, §.W. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. WILKIE COLLINS. 
BELGRAVIA for JUNE will con 

tain the First Chapters of a New 

Serial Story, entitled the HAUNTED 

HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern 

Venice, by WILKIE COLLINS, 

illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

On the 28th inst., will be ready, price One Shilling, 


llustrated. 
BELGRAVIA, FOR JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Hauntep Hore. By Wilkie Collins. Part I. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
Tue Great TROPICAL Fattacy. By J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson. 
A Love-Strire. By Mortimer Collins. 
BRELTANE. By Robert R. Macgregor. 
Patient Kitty. By James Payo. 
Summer Sonos’ By W.C. Bennett. 
“THe MyYsTerY OF EDWIN Dxoop.” 
Foster. 
Racink AT St. Cyr. By Charles Hervey. 
Tue RETURN OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy. 
Tilustrated. 


On the 28th inst. will be ready, price Is, illustrated. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
FOR JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 
Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 
Domestic SLAVE-DEALING IN TuRKEY. By F. E. A. 
THE PHONOGRAPH, OR VOIcE-Recorper. By Richard 
A. Proctor. 
CHARLES Noprer. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
ANGLING IN QUEENSLAND. By Redspinner. 
ANIMALS AND THEIR ENVIRONMENTS. By Dr. Andrew 
Wilson. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


OUIDA'’S NEW NOVEL.—On June 7 will be ready, 
in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


FRIENDSHIP: a Story of Society. 


By Ovurpa. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 
In TEW 3 crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38 64. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA: 


or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOcK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE of EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
By WILuiAM F. GILL. With numerous Iilustra- 
___ tions and Facsimiles. 


Just ready. with 150 Illustrations, One Shilling. 


ACADE NOTES, 1878. With 
One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, mostly from 
Sketches by the Artiste. Edited by Henry 
BLACKBURN. 


Now ready, profusely illustrated, One Shilling. 
(Uniform with “ Academy Notes.”) 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1878. With 
numerous Iilustrations, many from Sketches 
supplied by the Artists. Edited by Henay 
BLACKBURN. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN.—SECOND 
EDITION, in the press, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 21s. 


B Y PROX Y. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Walter's Word,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 

“It is rarely that we take up a novel of which the 
plot is so absorbing that we find ourselves longing to 
read the last chapter before we are half-way through 
the first volume, while the dialogue and descriptions 
are so full of wit, that it requires an effort to skip @ 
single A novel in which we are distracted by 
such rival motives is one to be read twice, and this 
will bear reading not only tice, but many times...... 
When we id t bined with unflaggin; 
brilliancy of writing, we have in Mr. Payn's last no 
strong and clearly-defined characters, a plot that 
might be made the basis of a thrilling melodrama, 
and tenderly drawn scenes that would move the most 
hardened reader to tears, we feel bound to assign it a 
very high place indeed among recent works of fiction 
queues We can cordially recommend ‘ By Proxy’ to all 
lovers of gentle humour and playful wit."—Z.raminer. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


The TROUBADOURS: a History of 
Provengal Life and Literature. By FRancis 
HUEFFER. 

“Mr. Hueffer's work is so rich in biographical 
detail and in anecdote, as well as in literary illustra- 
tion, that a reviewer can scarcely touch on all that he 
would like to notice......‘ The Troubadours’ may cer- 
tainly be read by any one who can look at literature 
not supplied by the novel-wrights. The book is full of 
various information, and not only gives fresh know- 
ledge, but destroys a few delusions.”— Saturday Review. 


NEW WORK by Dr. DORAN.—Demy 8vo, cloth 

extra, 12s 6d. 

MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JoHn 
Dora, F.S.A. 


The LANCASHIRE STRIKES. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The CONFLICTS of CAPITAL and 


LABOUR, Historically and Economically Con- 





By Thomas 























sidered. Being a History and Review of the 
Trade Unions of Great Britain. By GgoRGB. 
HOWELL. 


“Tt is not too much to say that the work will become 
a text-book on the subject of working-men's organisa- 
tions." —Newcastle Chronicle. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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M. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 


Si 2? S 


AND THE 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- 
ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International 
Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- 
tailed criticisms of different Sections. 


a Series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 


illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 
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L’ A R & 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


London Office: 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Now ready. 


THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
CONNAUGHT RANGERS, 1854-55-56. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel NATHANIEL STEEVENS, late 88th (Connaught Rangers). 
1 yol. demy 8vo, scarlet cloth, with Map, price 15s. 


This is a hook which will be read with much interest at the present time. It contains a personal 
marrative of events from the embarkation of the 88th Connaught Rangers, in April, 1854, to their return to 
England in July, 1856, including the battles of Alma and Inkermann, the miseries of the winter 1854-55, and 
relating the stirring events during eleven months in the trenches before Sebastopol. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Next week will be published. 

THE GREAT FROZEN SEA. 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the ‘ Alert,’ during the 
Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. 

By Captain A. H. MARKHAM, RN. 


With Numerous Illustrations, Maps, &c. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 


By th AUTHOR of “The EPIC of HADES.” 
Complete in One Volume, with Portrait, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


® The author has won a definite position among contemporary poets.”—TZimes. 
“ Every stanza a poem in itself, and yet a part of a perfect whole."—Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Uniform with the above, price 7s 6d. 
The EPIC of HADES. Fourth and finally Revised Edition. 
©. KEGAN PAUL and CO.,1 Paternoster Square, London. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE OHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 


LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


—— 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY AND (0, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT 
ALL LIBRARIES. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.—READY. 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of an 


UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR. Written by Hry- 


SELF. Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. This day, 


IN the SPRING of MY LIFE: a 
Love-Story. By the Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE 
(From the French.) Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. : 


“A charming little romance. It is treated so delicately 
and simply, and is so free from vulgarity and bold common. 
place, that it interests the reader from beginning to end.” 

ATHENZUM, 


IN TROPIC SEAS: a Tale of the 


Spanish Main. By W. WESTALL. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The FAIR MAID of TAUNTON: a 
Tale of the Siege. By ELIZABETH M. ALFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT 
BORN. By ELLEN GADESDEN. Crown S8yo, 7s 6d, 
“A trouble weighed upon her and perplexed 

her night and morn, 
With the burden of an honour unto which she 


was not born.” 
TENNYSON. 


The GREGORS: a Cornish Story. By 


JANE H. SPETTIGUE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


LOVED and UNLOVED: a Story. By 


HARRIET DAViS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SIR AUBYN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the 


Author of *‘ Fan," “ Miles," &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SOPHIA: a Novel. By Jane Ashton. 


Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


MILES: a Town Story. By the Author 


of “Fan.” Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 3s 6d. 


TEN TIMES PAID: a Story of the 
South. By BRUTON BLOSSE. Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“This is a spirited, well-written, and withal simple 
story of slave life, told with sustained vigour, and 
embellished with some pretty deseriptious of scenery.” 
—Public Opinion. 


The LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG: a 


Love-Story. By OxciL CLARKE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


“A bright and lively book.” —Sunday Times. 

“ Indicates the greatest knowledge of life and char- 
acter.”"—Lioyd'’s Weekly News. 

“A very charming and simple little novelette."= 
Scotsman. 

“Will be much read and admired."—News of the 
World. 

“Bright and humorous é 
than the common run of tales of the kind.” 
Service Gazette. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. 


Buack. Crown 8vo, 78 


The Examiner says:—*A Sussex Idyl’ is such & 
charming story, that we should indeed be ungrateful 
did we not look forward with pleasure to more work 
from the same hand.” 


REGENT ROSALIND. By the Author 


of “ Workaday Briars,” &c. Crown 8v0, 78 6d. 
says :—‘* We have read ‘ Regent Rosa- 


Much more interesting 
Civil 


oeeeee 


By Clementina 
6d. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the ee. Bad Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate M A G N E a I A e 
Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 





The Sp ¢ 
lind’ with a sense of restful pleasure. 


The REIGN of ROSAS; or, South 
American Sketches. By £.C. FzRnav. Crown 
8vo, 78 6d. 


AD ARS 
BROAD OUTLINES of LONG yr ii 
pum Binnum. Urown 8vo, 78 6d. 


ISLAM: its Origin, Genius, and Mis- 
sion. By JOHN JOsePH LaKE, Author of aa 


and Essays on the Obristian Religion.” 


8vo, 5s. 


SKETCHES in CORNWALL. By M. 


F. Braaee. in Wrapper, 1s (post free). 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO, 
10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


. 
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BICKERS AND SON, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


*,* MAY CA TALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Just published, imperial 4to ; boards, 10s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of MISS BROWN, MISS 
JONES, and MISS ROBINSON. Being the History of What they 
Saw and Did at Biarritz and in the Pyrenees. By Miss Brown. 
Pen-and-Ink Drawings Reproduced in Exact Fac-simile, and Printed 
on Surfaced Drawing-Paper. 


«Such a book as this is all pure amusement, including even a good deal 
which, to the travellers who procured us this amusement, must have in- 
volved a certain mixture of annoyance. Some of the mountain sketches 
are exceedingly picturesque; indeed, much fuller of tempting suggestion 
than more elaborate pictures could be. The horses and donkeys are drawn 
with great ability, and as for the dogs, or rather the dog, ‘ Patou,’ it is hardly 
possible to speak too well of the knowledge of canine character which Miss 
Brown displays.”—Spectator, May 18, 1878. 


New Library Edition of Lane’s “ Arabian Nights.” 


The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS; Com- 
monly called ** The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment.” A New 
Translation from the Arabic, with copious Notes by Epwarp 
Wittiam Lane, Author of “ The Modern Egyptians.” Illustrated 
with many hundred Engravings on Wood, from original designs by 
William Harvey. 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, £1 11s 6d. 


Second Edition, with Ten Letters not included in any previous Edition 
of the Work. 


WHITE.—The NATURAL HISTORY and 
ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. By the Rev. Gitpert Wuire, 
M.A. The Standard Edition by Bennett, thoroughly Revised, with 
Additional Notes, by James Edmund Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings, from designs by Thomas 
Bewick, Harvey, and others. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


“A BOOK for the COUNTRY.” 


OUR SUMMER MIGRANTS. An Account 
of the Migratory Birds which Pass the Summer in ths British 
Islands, By J. E. Haxrtine. Illustrated with 30 Illustrations on 
Wood, from designs by Thomas Bewick. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 


BENTHAM’S HANDBOOK of the BRITISH 


FLORA. A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indi- 
genous to or Naturalised in the British Isles. For the Use of 
Beginners and Amateurs. By GrorGce BentuaM, F.R.S., President 
of the Linnzan Society. With Hundreds of Illustrations from Original 
Drawings by W. Fitch. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, reduced from £3 10s 
to 30s. 


CHAFFERS’ (WM.) MARKS and MONO. 
GRAMS on POTTERY and PORCELAIN, of the Renaissance and 
Modern Periods, with Historical Notices of each Manufactory. 
Preceded by an Introductory Essay on the Vasa Fictilia of the 
Greek, Romano-British, and Mediwval Eras, by WiLt1AM CHAFFERS, 
Author of “ Hall-Marks on Gold and Silver Plate,” &c. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and considerably augmented, with 3,000 Potters’ 
Marks and Illustrations, and an Appendix containing an Account 
of Japanese Keramic Manufactures, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth, 42s, 


6th Thousand. 


CHAFFERS.—The COLLECTOR'S HAND- 
BOOK of MARKS and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and PORCE- 
LAIN, of the Renaissance and Modern Periods. With nearly 3,000 
Marks and a most valuable Index. By Witti1aAM CHAFFERS. 
Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 6s. 


*,* This hand-book will be of great service to those Collectors who in 
their travels have occasion to refer momentarily to any work treating on 
the subject. A veritable multum in parvo. 


CHAFFERS’ HALL-MARKS on GOLD and 
SILVER PLATE, with Tables of Date-Letters used in all the 
Assay Offices of the United Kingdom, and much additional infor- 
mation. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


*,* This Edition contains a History of the Goldsmiths’ Trade in France, 
with Extracts from the Decrees relating thereto, and Engravings of the 
Srandard and other Marks used in that country as well as in other Foreign 
States 


MOTLEY’S (JOHN LOTHROP) RISE of the 


DUTCH REPUBLIC. A New Edition, complete in 1 vol. medium 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


PRESCOTT’S (W. H.) HISTORY of the 
CONQUEST of MEXICO. A New and Revised Edition, with the 
Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. Edited by Joun 
Foster Kirk. 1 yol. medium 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


PRESCOTT’S (W. H.) HISTORY of the 
CONQUEST of PERU. A New and Revised Edition, with the 
Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. Edited by Joun 
Foster Kirx, 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM’; or, Our 


Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brasssy. Second Edition. 
With 7 Maps and Charts, 9 Full-page Illustrations, and 109 Woodcuts. 8yo, 21s. 


“ We can but faintly indicate what the reader may look for in this unrivalled 
book." —Spectator. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. By 


R. BoswortTH Situ, M.A. With 11 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


HISTORYof ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760. 8yo, 
price 36s. 


“Mr. Lecky may be congratulated on having produced one of the most valuable 


additions to the literature of England since the death of Lord Macaulay.”"— 
Morning Advertiser. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 


RELIGION ; Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, with Two 
Essays on False Analogies and the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max 
MULLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of 


RICHARD III. To which is added the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By 
JAMES GAIRDNER. Crown 8yo, with Portrait and Map, 10s 6d. 


PIUS IX. By the late J. F. Macuire, M.P. 


New Edition, brought down to the Accession of Leo XIII., by the Right Rev. 
Monsignore PATTERSON. Crown 8yo, Portraits, 6s. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HISTORYof the REFORMATION in EUROPE 


in the TIME of CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. MERLE p'AubiIGNE, D.D. Trans- 
lated by W. L. R. CATES. 8 vols. 8vo, price £6 12s. 


LIFE of Sir MARTIN FROBISHER, Knt., 


containing a Narrative of the Spanish Armada, By the Rey. FRANK JONES, 
B.A. With Portrait, 3 Maps, and Facsimile. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


— By G. OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 12s, 


ILLYRIAN LETTERS: Correspondence from 


Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Albania, Dalmatia, and Slavonia during 
the year 1877. By ArtnuR J. EVANS, B.A., F.S.A. 8vo, 78 6d, 


BIBLE STUDIES. Part II. The BOOK of 


JONAH, preceded by a Treatise on the Hebrew and the Stranger. By M. M. 
KALiscg, Ph.D., M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Part I. The Prophecies of Balaam, price 10s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 


SHADWORTH H. Hop@son, Hon. LL.D., Edinb. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S 


PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his 
Writings. By JoHN Stuart MILL. Fifth tion. 8vo, 168. 


The RESOURCES of MODERN COUNTRIES. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. 2 vols. 8yo, 24s. 


CONDITIONS of SOCIAL WELL-BEING. 


By D. CUNNINGHAM, F.S.S., M. Inst. C.E. 8yo, 10s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK on GOLD and SILVER. 


By an INDIAN OFFICIAL. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


The CHRISTIAN CODE; Rules for the 


Conduct of Human Life, taken entirely from the Scriptures. By the late H. 
T. J. MACNAMARA. Witha Memoir. Post 8vo, 5s. 


The PRIMEVAL WORLDof SWITZERLAND. 


By the Rev. Pastor Heer, of the University of Zurich. Edited by JAMES 
HeyYwoop, M.A., F.R.S. With Map, 19 Plates, and 372 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8yo, 
28s. 


KELLER’S LAKE DWELLINGS of 


SWITZERLAND, and other Parts of Europe. Translated by J. E. Leg, F.S.A. 
New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. royal 8yo, with many Illustrations, 42s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Historical and 


Analytical. By JoserH GOsTWICK. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 





BICKERS and SON, Leicester Square, W.C. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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| By J. B. MOZLEY, D.D., 


“Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 


In the press. Two Vols. 8vo. 
ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and THEOLOGICAL. 


Second Edition. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 
their Relation to Old-Testament Faith. Lectures delivered to Graduates of the 


University of Oxford. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED before the UNI- 


VERSITY of OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. 


By H. P. LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., 


of Oxford. 
Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 


JESUS CHRIST. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8wvo, 5s. 


VERSITY of OXFORD. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Lectures. 
Third Edition, Large Type. 24mo, 2s 6d. 


Winchester. Edited, with a Preface, by H. P. Lippon, D.D. With Portrait. 


By H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITIONS. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, 3s 6d each, sold separately. 


Siwney LEAR :— 


of Louis XV., known also as the Mother Térése de S. Augustin. 


Life of the Rey. Pere Besson, of the Order of S. Dominic. 


HENRY PERREYVE. By A. Gratry. 


Translated by Special Permission. With Portrait. 


of Geneva. 


Jacques Olier. 


TEENTH CENTURY, being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 


BOSSUET and his CONTEMPORARIES. 
FENELON, ARCHBISHOP of CAMBRAI. 


*,* The Eight Vols. may be had in a box, 31s 6d, 


By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., 
Rector of East Mersea, Essex. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Two Parts, Crown 8vo, 6s each ; sold separately. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
Part I—MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. 
Part IIl.—CHRISTIANITY. 


New Edition, with Tustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. 


Canon of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University 


SERMONS PREACHED before the UNI- 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION. Lent 


A MANUAL for the SICK: with other 


Devotions. By LANCELOT ANDREWES, D.D., some time Lord Bishop of 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. By H. L. 
MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, Daughter 
A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of the 


§. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and Prince 
The REVIVAL of PRIESTLY LIFE in the 


SEVENTEENTH OENTURY in FRANCE. Charles de Condren—S. Philip 
Neri and Cardinal de Berulle—S. Vincent de Paul—Saint Sulpice and Jean 


A CHRISTIAN PAINTER of the NINE- 


The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 





By J. P. NORRIS, B.D.., 


Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, and Examining Chapla} 
to the Bishop of Manchester. & Chaplain 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY : a First Book 


for Students. 
18mo, 1s 6d, 


EASY LESSONS ADDRESSED to CANDI- 


DATES for CONFIRMATION. 
New Edition. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A KEY to the NARRATIVE of the FOUR 
GOSPELS. 
New Edition. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A KEY to the NARRATIVE of the ACTS 


of the APOSTLES. 


By E. M. GOULBURN, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. 


In the press. New Edition, Revised. Small 8vo. 


An INTRODUCTION to the DEVOTIONAL 
ale HOLY SCRIPTURES. Preceded by a Short Treatise on their 


Small 8vo, 5s. 


The CHILD SAMUEL: a Practical and 


Devotional Commentary on the Birth and Childhood of the Prophet Samuel, 
as recorded in 1 Sam. i., ii. 1-27, iii. Designed as a Help to Meditation on 
the Holy Scriptures for Children and Young Persons. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


The HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH: its 


Divine Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. A Short Treatise. With a Catechism 
on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical Instruction on the Subject. 


Sixth Edition. Small 8vo, 6s. 


A COMMENTARY, EXPOSITORY and 
DEVOTIONAL, on the Order of the Administration of the Lord's Sapper, 
according to the Use of the Church of England; to which is added an 
Appendix on Fasting Communion, Non-Communicating Attendance, Auricular 
Confession, the Doctrine of Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

Also a Cheap Edition, uniform with “Thoughts on Personal Religion” and 

“The Pursuit of Holiness,” 3s 6d. 


Edited by J. H. BLUNT, M.A., 
Rector of Beverstone, Gloucestershire. 


Seventh Edition. Imperial 8vo, 36s ; half-morocco, £2 83. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER: being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church of England. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


(This large Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, together with 
Technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, &c., which are neces- 
sarily omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition.) 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d ; half-morocco, 16s: morocco limp, 178 6d. 
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